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* Essays Speculative and Suggestive ' has long been out of 
print. For a copy of the first edition, issued by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, in 1890, I had to pay £4. 12s., while 
a copy of the second edition, also by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, 1893, could not be found anywhere, though an order 
has been for some years in the hands of several well-known 
booksellers. The fact that those who had bought this book 
treasured it would have pleased Symonds in no small degree, 
for the passages I shall presently quote from his corre- 
spondence show that he set much store by this piece of 
work, had taken great pains over it, and was deeply hurt 
by the cold reception it received at the hands of the press. 

' Essays Speculative and Suggestive ' appeared in June 
1890, and Symonds died in April 1898. Though it was to 
be followed by *Our Life in the Swiss Highlands,' *The 
Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti,' and 'Walt Whitman,' it 
is to be considered among the author's later works, both in 
thought and style. Later, not matured, for ill-health retarded 
and death cut short the full development of his powers of mind 
and of pen, and those who knew him best felt that he was 
still in * werden,' in process, when the end came. Symonds 
himself was aware of the change in style which is manifest 
in these Essays. Writing half in jest, on February 16, 1889, 
when he had just begun the shaping of his book, after finishing 
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PREFACE IX 

writing. One does it in cold blood, and has to be upon one's 
guard lest the precision of the thought should be blurred in 
the attempt to improve expression.' On July 24 he writes : 
*I have just been setting the finishing touches to my ^' Essays 

Speculative and Suggestive," which, by the way, Mrs. G 

says ''is a very good title for a book, though it hisses like a 
serpent, or our own family name." To be elated ... at such 
a moment of (momentary, not permanent) delivery from a 
load is peradventure pardonable.' The printing of the book 
began when Symonds returned to Davos in November after 
a visit to England. ' I find it not very easy to settle down 
again to literary work after all that intellectual and social 
racket in England.' 'The longer I live, the more trouble 
proofs give me.' 

In January 1890 Symonds had a sharp attack of influenza 
—always a serious menace to him in the permanent condition 
of his lungs — but he fought through it. On January 21 he 
writes : ' My head, too, which suffered severely from the 
influenza, is recovering a normal tone. Unfortunately, to 
balance these benefits, I sprained my ankle again the other 
day. I have cut thirty-four noble pine trees in my wood upon 
the Seehom, and I went to choose which I would keep for 
planks and which I would saw up for fire- wood. Scrambling 
about upon the huge smooth stems coated with smooth snow 
and ice, I slipped, and have been three days lame, with arnica 
bandages on to keep swelling down. 

* The beauty of the scene in the wood, the purity of the 
air, the perfect stillness, the flooding sunlight, the solemn 
giants all around, and the men at work athletically hauling 
those unmanageable boles down chasms and ravines — all this 
was almost worth a sprain ! I have had no proofs of either 
of my books (" An Introduction to the Study of Dante," new 
edition, and the Essays). When I look at the proofs of the 
Essays already here, I am almost glad that no more come. 
This is in many ways the most important book I have written 
for publication,' and he was not satisfied with the way the 
work was being produced. * You will agree that my trials 
on the path of publication (regarding a book I set very great 
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sympathies, and in the training of the intellectual and moral part 
of me, as I could hope to be. . . . Who can judge for himself ? 
We must see ourselves in the mirror of others, not in the 
mirror of the reviews. They have their place in forming the 
jury, which condemns or acquits the inner man. But they 
do not enable one so narrowly to test the decline or the growth 
in himself, as what a friend, who knows and loves him, says. 
Henry Sidgwick here has helped me in the same way — or a 
similar. These Essays have suggested for twelve days con- 
stantly recurring conversations, and have set speculation on 
the wing. They would not have done so with him had they 
not had stuff, and do you know I was beginning to fear I had no 
stuff left in me. So through my friends I feel that, if I am 
allowed some years of energy, I may go on to new things with 
freshly trained faculties.' There is a long and interesting 
letter addressed to Messrs. Holt & Co., of New York, dated 
August 7. Whether the letter was ever sent I do not know. 
In the course of it Symonds says : 

' I wish to explain to you a scheme which has been suggested 
to me by a distinguished American painter (Mr. Eiehards) 
of the Munich school, well-known in Europe, and also in the 
United States. He thinks that the Essays in this book upon the 
principles of art are original, sensible, and convincing ei^ough 
to deserve separate publication with illustrations. 

' What I have attempted to demonstrate in these Essays 
is that the personality of the artist inevitably makes itself 
felt in any attempt to imitate nature, and that this fact 
renders a thorough reahsm in art impossible, while it forces 
idealism of one sort or another on the artist's work. 

' Now, to prove this, we propose to offer a prize for the best 
studies from the same nude figure to be competed for in the 
&mous Ecole Julien, at Paris. When the best studies have 
been selected by impartial judges, we propose to photograph 
the model in the several attitudes copied by the students, and 
then to reproduce both the photograph of the model and the 
studies of the successful draughtsmen by a mechanical process 
of first-rate excellence invented by Herr Obemetter, of 
Munich.' The scheme, however, was never carried through. 
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later, in November, he was seriously turning his atten- 
tion to another large piece of work — the Life of Michel- 
angelo. 

As a matter of fact, the reception of ' Essays Speculative 
and Suggestive * was not on the whole so chilling as Symonds 
imagined when under the depression of the earlier reviews. 
In private the book produced a marked effect on readers 
competent to judge, and Symonds received a large number 
of letters on the subjects he had discussed. Since his death 
letters have reached me from Australia and America which 
clearly show that Symonds had touched a very wide and 
various circle of readers. A second edition was issued in 
London just before Symonds' death, and from that edition, 
which had the benefit of his revision, the present edition is 
reprinted. 

HORATIO F. BROWN. 



Ca' Torresella, Venice. 
April 1907. 



AUTHOE'S PBEFACE 



The epithets, speculative and suggestive, have not been 
given to these Essays without due consideration. Written in 
the isolation of this Alpine retreat, they express the opinions 
and surmisings of one who long has watched in solitude, * as 
from a ruined tower,' the world of thought, and circumstance, 
and action. To such an one it may, perhaps, be pardoned 
if he prove a trifle whimsical in speculation and fantastic in 
suggestion. I am aware that the first, second, and sixteenth 
Essays will be judged, by many who may read them, to 
exceed the bounds of that critical common-sense which is 
recommended in the third. Possibly my prolonged seclusion 
from populous cities and the society of intellectual equals — ^a 
seclusion which has lasted now, with short and occasional 
interruptions, through twelve years — the renunciation of am- 
bitious aims and active interests implied in such a life, and 
the peculiar influences to which those are sutjected who 
spend a seven months' winter, year after year, among white 
snow-drifts and inhospitable, storm-swept mountains, have 
bred in me a mystical habit of regarding man's relation to 
the universe. In these conditions, and forced by broken 
health to meditate upon the problem of approaching death, 
a student comes insensibly to think more of nature and the 
world, less of humanity and self, than when he is swimming 
down the stream of competitive existence. The particular 
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loses importance in his range of vision. The universal, little 
understood, but powerfully felt, assumes ascendancy over his 
imagination. He is like one who surveys the world of things 
from a solitary mountain peak or from the centre of a bound- 
less desert. Faiths spring up in him which have closer 
analogy with the first intuitions of primitive races than with 
the logical and analytical systems of reasoned thought. Such 
as they are, these penetrate his mind, and give peculiar tone 
to all his utterances. The point of view from which many of 
the more critical Essays in this collection have been written 
would not be apparent without a frank expression of the 
speculative thoughts that underlie them. I have, therefore, 
not shrunk from committing myself to theories and surmises 
which are advanced in no dogmatic spirit. To suggest ideas, 
to stimulate reflection, is the object of a book like this. At 
the same time, were I asked in what order these Essays ought 
to be studied, I should recommend most people to leave * The 
Philosophy of Evolution ' unread, until one or another of 
the following articles aroused in them some curiosity about 
the author's views upon religion and man's relation to the 
universe. 

Davos Platz, 

Feb. 2ith, 1890. 

N.B. — Seven of the following Essays have appeared, in whole or part, 
in The Fortnightly RevieWy one in Timet and one in The Century Ghdld 
Hobby-Horse, One has been extracted from a paper previously pub- 
lished in my own * Italian Byways.' All these have been re-written to 
a large extent. The remaining ten, together with the Appendices, are 
new, and come before the public for the first time now. 
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ESSAYS 

SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION 

To discuss Gk)d apart from Nature is both difficult and perilous ; it is 
as if we separated the soul from the body. We know the soul 
only through the body, and God only through Nature. Hence the 
absurdity, as it appears to me, of accusing those of absurdity who 
philosophically have united God with the world. For everything* 
which exists necessarily pertains to the essence of Gk>d ; therefore 
God is the one Being whose existence includes all things. — Goethe 
{circa 1770), translated by O, B, Lewes. 



If we attempt to seize the main fact in the intellectual 
development of the last half- century, we shall find that this 
may be described as the triumph of the scientific method in 
relation to all man's thought about the universe. We have 
gained our present standing-point by a long process of experi- 
mental and philosophical labour, which has been carried on 
through three centuries in Europe, and which culminated 
recently in the hypothesis of Evolution. 

This hypothesis cannot be separated from those sciences 
which demonstrate the cosmic unity, analyse the elements of 
matter, investigate the origins of life upon our earth, and 
explore the obscure stages of primitive human history. It 
cannot be dissociated from those metaphysical speculations 
r^farding man's relation to the world which received poetic 
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^ THE PHILOSOPHY OF EYOLUTlON 

utterance from Bruno and Goethe, and found logical ^:s;^reHBion 
in the systems of a priori thinkers like Hegel. 

Evolution, in the widest sense of the term, has to be viewed 
as a generalisation which combines the data of previous 
scientific and philosophical thought in a new conception of 
•the universe. Like all such generalisations, it is hypothetical, 
provisional. Though it has received valuable inductive and 
^experimental support in the region of biology, it does not 
irest upon the same foundation as Newton's law or as the 
law of the Conservation of Energy. It must rather be 
regarded as a comprehensive scheme of thought, inviting 
demonstration, stimulating discovery, and capable of manifold 
application. 

Least of all does Evolution, as its name and as its prin- 
ciples imply, claim for itself finality. Its adaptation, however, 
to the present conditions of the human mind is proved by the 
rapidity with which it is transforming every department of 
speculation. 

In ^e following pages it will be my object to show reason 
why the Philosophy of Evolution, instead of crushing the 
aspirations of humanity and reducing our conceptions of the 
world to chaos, may be expected to reanimate religion and to 
restore spirituality to the universe. 

II 

This idea is undoubtedly the most potent which has 
entered the sphere of human thought since Copernicus pub- 
lished his heliocentric theory of the Solar System. When we 
inquire into the nature of religions, we shall find that they 
are all of them at root attempts to account for the universe, 
and to define man's place in the sphere of things. This being 
the case, it follows that every new cosmological idea, every 
fresh hypothesis regarding the beginning of the world and 
inan, every alteration in the theory of Nature, will induce 
changes in the current systems of theology, metaphysics, 
morals. Now the mythological elements of Christianity took 
ahape in the intellects of people who conceived our earth to 
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be tiie oentre of tlie universe; who were accustomed to 
belieye that God made the sun and moon and stars to shed 
light on us; and who fancied that the divine purpose in 
creating nature was to form a dwelling-place for man. The 
dogmatic elements of historical Christianity in like manner 
assumed their fixity by slow degrees under the dominance of 
Ptolemy's geocentric system of astronomy, and in harmony 
with a metaphysic which accepted that view of the universe. 
The discovery, published by Copernicus in 1548, by simply 
shifting the position of our globe in space, shook the ponderous 
fiibric of scholastic theology to its foundations. The deduc- 
tions made from his discovery by subsequent thinkers still 
more seriously compromised a large part of that edifice. The 
earth appeared not merely as a satellite of the sun ; but the 
son himself, with all his court of planets, took rank as only 
one among innumerable sidereal companies. Space spread 
into infinity. Up and down, heaven above and hell beneath, 
were now phrases of symbolical or metaphorical significance 
only. It was no longer possible to imagine that the celestial 
bodies had been created in order to give light by day and 
night. Man's station of eminence in the kosmos ceased to 
seem manifest. It became difficult to take the scheme of 
salvation, God's sacrifice of himself in the Second Person of 
the Trinity for the advantage of a race located on a third-rate 
planet, literally. Some mythical parts of the religion, which 
had previously been held as facts, were immediately changed 
into allegories. For instance, the ascension of Jesus from the 
mountain lost its value as an historical event when the brazen 
vault of heaven, or the crystal sphere on the outer surface of 
which God sat, had been annihilated; when there was no 
more up or down, and when a body lifted into ether would 
obey the same laws of attraction as a meteoric stone. 

The Copemican discovery very materially influenced 
Christian dogma and mythology by thus converting at a 
stroke what had been previously accepted as a matter of 
literal and historical fact into symbol, allegory, metaphor. It 
humbled human pride, and destroyed the overweening sense 
of man's importance in the universe. The nature of this 
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4 THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION 

revolution in astronomy made it of necessity destructive to the 
external coatings and integuments of religion. At the same 
time, it stimulated the growth of a new metaphysic, the first 
manifestations of which we owe to Bruno, and which was 
destined to react upon theology through the idealistic specula- 
tions of the last two centuries. 

Ill 

The disintegration of those factors which are merely 
temporal, and doomed to dissolution, in Christianity, has 
been advancing so rapidly, through the application of various 
critical methods and the growth of sciences, that little of a 
purely destructive influence was to be expected from the 
theory of Evolution. Some points, however, may arrest 
attention. 

Preceded by geology and primitive anthropology. Evolu- 
tion dealt a death-blow at the assumptions of human self- 
conceit. We have accepted the probability of man's 
development from less highly organised types of animal life 
with tolerable good-humour, after a certain amount of 
rebellious disgust. The study of pre-historical humanity, 
together with the suggestions of the Evolution hypothesis, 
render any doctrine of a Fall more and more untenable. 
Instead of Paradise, and man's sudden lapse from primal 
innocence, we are now convinced that history implies a slow 
and toilsome upward effort on the part of our ancestors from 
the outset. 

Preceded, in like manner, by the demonstrated theories 
of Conservation and Correlation of Energies, Evolution 
destroyed the old conception of miraculous occurrences. A 
miracle, a freak of power, is no longer conceivable in Nature ; 
and if Lazarus were raised from the dead before our eyes, we 
should first ascertain the fact, and next proceed to investigate 
the law of the phenomenon. Evolution, in the last place, 
superseded scholastic teleology by more rational notions of 
order. The habit of mind which recognised particular design 
and providential interference in special adaptations of living 
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creatures to their environment, has been superseded by what 
may be termed a consistently biological view of the universe. 
The whole scheme of things is now regarded as a single 
organism, advancing methodically through stages of its 
growth in obedience to inevitable laws of self-expansion. 
This does not dispel the mystery which surrounds life. It 
does not pretend, when rightly understood, to give a final 
or sufficient explanation of Being. Nor, again, does it yield 
the world to chance, or remove the necessity by which we 
postulate the priority of thought, intention, spirit, to all 
manifestations of material existence. But it compels us to 
regard this form-giving spiritual potency as inherent in the 
organism : as the law of its Hfe, not as the legislation of some 
power extraneous to it. In another very important point 
Evolution has reacted destructively on popular Christianity. 
By penetrating our minds with the conviction that all things 
are in process, that the whole universe is literally in per- 
petual Becoming, it has rendered it impossible for us to 
believe that any. one creed or set of opinions possesses 
finality. Beligions, like all things that are ours and human, 
have their day of declension; nor can Christianity form an 
exception to the universal rule. What is perishable in its 
earthly historical manifestation must be eliminated; and 
the permanent spirit by which it is animated, the truth it 
reveals, will be absorbed into the structure of creeds destined 
successively to supersede it and be superseded. 

IV 

The fundamental conception which underlies the Evolu- 
tionary method of thought is that all things in the universe 
exist in process. No other system has so vigorously enforced 
the truth that it is impossible to isolate phenomena from 
their antecedents and their consequents. No other system 
has given the same importance to apparently insignificant 
details and to apparently monstrous divergences from normal 
types, in so far as such details supply links in the sequence 
of development, or such divergences can be used to illustrate 
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the growth of organism. It follows that the line of thought 
which we call Evolutionary infuses new vitality into history, 
into every study of the past, and into all branches of criticism. 
At the present moment I wish to contribute some considera- 
tions regarding the most obvious ways of applying it to the 
history of art and literature — not because this is a matter of 
first importance, but because I speak with firm personal con- 
viction on the topic. 

When I was a young man, in the sixties, I remember 
that we students of European culture had to choose between 
connoisseurs and metaphysicians for our guides. On the 
one hand were the people who praised the * Oorreggiosity of 
Correggio,' or 'swore by Perugino,' or promulgated the 
' preciousness of Fra Angelico,' as though Correggio, Perugino, 
and the Dominican painter of San Marco were respectively 
descended full-formed from the skies to instruct an un- 
enlightened world. Each connoisseur sailed under his self- 
chosen flag, proclaimed his own proclivities, and preached the 
gospel of his particular taste. There were not wanting even 
folk who pinned their faith to Sir Joshua and the Oaracci. 
Caprice on this side governed judgment; and what I have 
stated with regard to figurative art was no less true of poetry 
and literature. There seemed to be no light or leading in the 
chaos of opinion. On the other hand were ranged the formal 
theorists, who constructed a scheme of art upon subjective 
principles. They bade us direct our minds to the idea, the 
Begriff of art ; and having thence obtained a concept, we 
were invited to reject as valueless whatever would not square 
with the logical formula. 

Between these opposed teachers, the pure connoisseurs and 
the pure metaphysicians, Goethe emerged like a steady guiding 
star. His felicitous summary of criticism, * Im Ganzen, Guten, 
Schonen, resolut zu leben ' (To live resolvedly in the whole, 
the good, the beautiful), came like a deliverance. Instinctively 
we felt that the central point for us, if we would erect criticism 
into a science, was not caprice, not personal proclivity, not 
particular taste, but a steady comprehension of the whole. 
How to grasp the whole, how to reach a point of view from 
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which all manifestations of the human mind should appear 
as correlated, should fall into their proper places as parts of a 
complex organism, remained the difficulty. 

Honour should here be rendered to M. Taine, who was 
among the first to apply natural physiological principles to 
the study of what is understood as culture. His method 
drew attention to the milieu, the ethnological conditions, the 
climatic and social environments, which modify each par- 
ticular product of human genius in art and literature. He 
was on the right track; but there remained something stiff 
and formal, a something inconsistent with the subtlety of 
Nature, in his philosophy of culture. In particular, it did 
not make sufficient allowances for the resistance which the 
individual offers to his milieu, for the emergence in him of 
specific strains of atavism, and for the peculiar phenomena 
of mental hybrids. 

Just then Darwin's and Spencer's publication of the 
Evolution theory made its decisive impact on the mind of 
Europe. We felt that here was the right way toward living 
and thinking in the whole. The steady determination to regard 
all subjects of inquiry from the point of view of development 
delivered criticism from the caprice of connoisseurship and 
HiQ whims of dilettantism. It superseded the attractive but 
too often vaporous generalisations of the logician by a sound 
method of analysis. It lent the charm of biography or 
narrative to what had previously seemed so dull and lifeless 
— the history of art or letters. Illuminated by this idea, 
every stage in the progress of culture acquired significance. 
The origins and incunabula of art, viewed in their relation 
to its further growth, ceased to have a merely antiquarian 
interest. Periods of decadence were explicable and intelligible 
on the principle that every organism, expanding from the 
germ, passing through adolescence to maturity, is bound at 
last to exhaust its motive force and perish by exaggerating 
qualities implicit in the mature type. Hybrids, in like manner, 
obtained a fresh instructiveness and value for students of the 
unmixed species. 

It might perhaps be objected that I am claiming too much 
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for the scientific impulse of the last half-century. Have not 
all histories, it will be said, at all periods of the world, been 
written in this way ? Has not all criticism proceeded upon 
this method? I would recommend those who ask these 
questions to peruse Tiraboschi's ' Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana,' one of the most solid and valuable monuments of 
erudition; or if that is requiring too much from human 
patience, let them take up Hallam's 'Literature of Europe.' 
Next I would point to the magnificent criticism, in all parts 
instinct with genius, which our age owes to Mr. Buskin. I 
think it will be found that neither in Tiraboschi's conscien- 
tious and exhaustive record of his nation's culture, nor in 
Mr. Buskin's luminous discourse upon the principles of art 
and the merits or demerits of particular artists, does the 
specific note which marks the Evolutionist appear. The 
mind of neither of these men is directed to the study of a 
process in the past. They do not set themselves to tracing 
and explaining what Goethe and Oken termed the morpho- 
logy of their subject. I do not mean to assert that they 
must be wrong, and that Evolutionary historians and critics 
must be right. My purpose is to insist upon an important 
difference. 

I admit that there is a danger in the exclusive application 
of the Evolutionary method, against which both historians 
and critics must be upon their guard. Absorption in the 
process we are studying may blunt our sensibililrj^ to relative 
degrees of moral and artistic excellence in the work we have 
to estimate. We may come to think that the demonstration 
of development is all that is required of us; whereas it is 
only the beginning of our task, the clue that guides us 
through the labyrinth of research, the principle which gives 
coherence to our exposition. We may be so interested, for 
example, in analysing how the dying tree of Italian painting 
put forth its final shoot in the Bolognese school, that we shall 
not express a due sense of the relative and intrinsic inferiority 
of the pictures produced in that decadent agq. There is, I 
repeat, a danger of sacrificing individuality and blunting the 
edge of critical judgment if we attempt to live too resolutely 
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in the whole. But, fortunately, all the vices, foibles, and 
passions of human nature tend in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. Caprice and whim and partiality do not need to be 
encouraged. We run but little risk of exchanging these 
congenital defects for rigid method and relentless logic. 
Again, there is no reason why students who add interest to 
their labours by the inspiration of this idea — an idea which 
infuses life into every matter of inquiry — should therefore 
lose their faculty of judgment. He must be singularly stupid 
who does not perceive the immeasurable distance between 
Greene and Shakespeare, Shakespeare and Davenant, because 
he has demonstrated that Greene was necessary to the evolu- 
tion of Shakespeare, and that Davenant was his inevitable 
successor. Such a man, if he writes a dull book under the 
influence of Evolutionary ideas, would assuredly have written 
a still duller one without them. 



I pass now to that more difficult and delicate portion of 
my theme which concerns the higher region of religion, 
metaphysic, and morality. That remoulding and recasting 
process, which is for ever going forward in the intellectual 
no less than the corporeal organism, has been committed, 
for this century at least, to the custody of what is roughly 
termed Science. 

The tendency of scientific ideas, in so far as these are 
remoulding thought in those high regions, is to spirituaHse 
religion, to dissipate the materialistic associations which 
environ theology in its mythological stages, and to emanci- 
pate the individual from egotism in the presence of that 
universal Being of which he is a part, and to the manifesta- 
tion of which he contributes. 

When Cleanthes, the Stoic, wrote the prayer which I will 
presently translate, he projected a religion commensurate 
with modem Science. 'Lead Thou me, Zeus,' he prayed, 
* and thou world's Law, whithersoever I am by you appointed 
to go ; for I will follow unreluctant ; and yet should I refuse. 
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through evilness (or cowardice) up-grown in me, none the less 
I shall surely follow.* ^ 

We cannot get beyond that : we need not seek to do so ; 
for this prayer is compatible with every creed, and it contains 
the essence of absolute self -dedication. 

By convincing us that the universe is one homogeneous 
whole, in which nothing can be lost and unaccounted for, 
through which there runs a continuity of energising forces, 
and of which we are indisputably conscious members, Science 
has lent deeper meaning to the Stoic prayer. But it has not, 
on that account, eliminated the conception of a Deity or 
effaced the noble humanities secured for us by many centuries 
of Christian faith. It cannot be too emphatically insisted on 
that much-dreaded Darwinism leaves the theological belief 
in a Divine Being untouched. God is not less God, nor is 
creative energy less creative, because we are led to suppose 
that a lengthy instead of a sudden method was employed in 
the production of the Kosmos. 

VI 

The conceptions of God and Law tend to coalescence in 
the scientific theory of the universe. In other words, 
spirituality is restored to Nature, which comes to be regarded 
as a manifestation of infinite vitality. The Fathers of the 
Christian Churches, battling with corrupt Paganism, striving 
valiantly to secure monotheistic principles of theology, basing 
conduct upon hopes and terrors in the world beyond the 
grave, effected an artificial separation of man from Nature. 
They banned the logical and simple recognition of man's 
integration with the Eosmos, upon which the elder religions 
rested. Nature for many centuries was regarded as the evil 
thing, the contrary of Spirit. Science, which grew up in 
this uncongenial atmosphere, accepted the separation from 
the outset, and went on studying Nature as though it were 

* In another place Gleanthes declares that there is no higher 
guerdon for gods or mortais than to sing the praises of the aniversal 
Law — Koivhv &€l pdfJLOv iv Biicp vfivew. 
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external to the human soul. But this alienation of man from 
the surrounding universe, which constitutes him, and which 
he helps to constitute, can no longer be maintained. , We 
must return with fuller knowledge to something like the 
earlier, more instinctive faith about the world, whereof our- 
selves, body and spirit, are part. And nothing seems more 
evident than that we are being led back to this point by the 
hand of Science, enemy as she is supposed to be of poetry, of 
mysticism, of spiritual contemplation. 

The ground for this apparent paradox may thus be stated. 
Science establishes the unity of the Eosmos, together with the 
exact correspondence and correlation of its parts. But when 
we begin to regard this unity with eyes from which the scales 
of Christian antagonism have fallen, we discover that we 
cannot think of it except as spiritual. The one only thing 
we can be said to know and to be sure of, is the paramount 
importance in ourselves of mind. Gogito, ergo sum, as the 
starting-point for speculation, may sound an antiquated 
formula, yet it contains incontestable truth, which is hourly 
verified by experience, and only too pompously proclaimed by 
ontologists. If, then, we are mind, and nothing in the last 
resort but mind, logic compels us to expect mind in that of 
which we are an integrating element, and from the total com- 
plex of which we cannot be dissevered. The last ambitious 
system of constructive metaphysics, that of Hegel, made the 
most of this position. But Hegel overstrained the point when 
he identified the world-mind with the human mind. His 
elaborate reasoning from subjective data has been rejected 
by the common sense of generations trained in the explora- 
tion of the actual universe. Man's thought does not make 
the world, into which man entered at a comparatively recent 
date, and on a relatively minor planet. Quite independent 
of his thought, the heavens, the earth, the rocks, the rivers, 
the forests, flowers, and animals, and birds, of which he 
obtains cognisance through his five senses, would enjoy their 
own existence. Most of them were prior to him in time, and 
it is only the vanity of egotism which makes him represent 
his thought as necessary to their being. The truth, however. 
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remains that man is the highest expression of life upon this 
globe, and that his mind is the highest expression of his 
being.i What we know about the world is in our thought. 
For us, then, human thought is the world ; but only for us. 
Our mind is not co-extensive with the universe; yet we 
may reasonably infer from its presence in ourselves that there 
is mind in the universe below us and above us. We are 
compelled to hypothesise an Universal Mind because of the 
manifest fact that we help to constitute the universe, which 
was, and is, and will be before, around, and after our phe- 
nomenal existence. Evolution, admitting no break of con- 
tinuity in the universe, silently forces us to this conclusion ; 
and it is only the attitude still maintained, in form at least, 
by Christianity towards Nature, which prevents our recog- 
nising the Spirit immanent and everywhere. 

VII 

After speaking of a cosmic mind, it is of much importance 
to define what we mean by mind. To human beings mind 
appears in the form of consciousness and thinking. Thought 
is the highest manifestation of our consciousness, graduated 
upwards from rudimentary sensitiveness and sensations, 
through perceptions, instincts stereotyped in what may be 
termed organic habits, states of memory, and so forth, into 
its final ratiocinative stage. At that point it eludes our 
observation, just as it eludes us, at the other end of the scale, 
in stages where we are inclined to doubt the existence of 
consciousness at all. We have sufficient proof that some of 
our primitive sensibilities, the lowest chords of consciousness 
in us, are shared by men with the coarsest types of animals, 
and even with plants. Among these may be reckoned 
muscular contractibility, and the faculty of alimentation. In 
like manner^ many of our perceptions, instincts, and rougher 

* The argument might be condensed here into a single sentence : 
* The truth, however, remains that we are what we are through thought ; 
and we may reasonably infer that this is not limited to our condition, 
but that mind penetrates and animates all existence, forming the 
essential part of that which was, and is, and is to be.' 
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processes of reasoning are shared by men with brutes. 
Memory, dreaming, inference, even a simple power of 
generalisation, are possessed by the animals nearest to 
humanity in organic development. It is, therefore, by no 
means dear that mind in all its phenomenal manifestations, 
inferior or superior to man's, should be ratiocinative. That, 
indeed, is the differentia of mind in our own state of being. 
Yet we believe that humanity forms the climax of a series 
which started from simple animated cells. And having 
admitted that there is no abrupt breakage between these cells 
and us in the long chain of organised existence, how can we 
refuse mind in its simpler form to those simpler organisations ? 
It may even be queried whether our complex mode of being 
does not render us incapable of appreciating the degrees of 
consciousness in things lower than ourselves. Because atten- \/ 
tion is not roused in us by the peristaltic action, it does not 
follow that ascidians, who are all stomach, have not an acute 
consciousness of this, their principal activity. On the other 
hand, analogy leads us to believe that man is not the final 
product of Nature. Consequently we are justified in enter- 
taining the belief that existences, higher in the scale of 
being, may be endowed with intellects more fully organised 
than ours. Such existences, possibly, transcend the ratio- 
cinative stage of mind. Similar reasoning may be applied to 
what we call the inorganic realm. We can only seize form 
by thought, by mind, by intellect. Shall we not then be bold 
enough to say that all form — form in molecules, in crystals, in * / 
planetary systems, in the undulations of light and sound — is , 
fundamentally a mode of mind ? To call form merely a mode 
of matter loses meaning when we have abandoned the abrupt 
division between man and the rest of the animal and veget- 
able world. It is true that the transition from inorganic to 
organic phenomena has not yet been seized. But the doctrine 
of continuity in Nature ought to render us very doubtful as 
to the old-£Ebshioned dichotomy, which places an impassable 
barrier between them. So long as mind was regarded as 
extraneous to Nature, as a prerogative given to man alone 
by God, the omnipresence of mind in every particle of the 
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phenomenal universe was not apparent. External Nature 
could be regarded as a mechanical contrivance under those 
conditions of belief. Science has forced us to abandon this 
position. At the same time, the continual experience of mind 
within ourselves precludes a gross irrational materialism. The 
fact that we merely know mind in its human differentia, and 
can form no conception at present of its manifestations in 
other stages of being, is plainly one of our abiding dis- 
abilities — the incapacity under which we suffer of transcending 
our own sphere. Yet I have already pointed out that the 
analysis of mind in man proves that intellect is only the 
highest function, within our range of vision, to which 
successive stages of vital organism ascend by complication of 
structure and development of consciousness. 

We may approach this problem of the universal mind 
upon another path, following the indications suggested by the 
Correlation of Forces. 

Mind appears to us human beings as the final synthesis 
of biologioaJ functions, attaining to self-consciousness by a 
gradual progression from the simplest forms of animated 
things to the most complex organism known to us — Man. 

If we are serious Evolutionists — that is to say, if we refuse 
to recognise a breakage in the sequence which connects man 
with the lowest types of life upon the planet, and if we 
repudiate the hypothesis of special creation to account for 
the phenomenon which we term mind in its final elaboration 
known to us — then we are forced to admit that inorganic 
Nature is implicated in the process of mental development. 
We may not indeed be able at present to demonstrate the 
transition from inorganic to organic modes of the world- 
substance; but we are brought to the following dilemma: 
either we must postulate the evolution of life and mind out of 
primordial inorganic elements, or we must postulate a special 
act of creation whereby the rudiments of mind were com- 
municated together with life to the earliest organised beings. 
Accepting the latter alternative, we cease to be Evolutionists ; 
for we have conceded creative interference at one moment of 
the universal sequence, which is tantamount to abandoning 
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iihe main point of Evolutionary philosophy. Accepting the 
former alternative, and remaining Evolutionists, we are 
driven to the conclusion that mind was potentially present 
in the primordial elements out of which life, and man, as the 
crown of zoological Hfe upon this globe, emerged. 

This conclusion, to which the Evolutionist is driven, does 
not imply that mind, regarded as the final synthesis of 
biological functions in man, was not something apparently and 
qualitatively different in the inorganic world — as different, 
for example, to our senses and our intelligence as heat is from 
motion. 

We are aware of mind as intelligence. We do not discover 
any sign of intelligence in the inorganic world. Yet we are 
compelled by Evolution to conceive of intelligence as the 
final outcome of vital processes which started from an 
inorganic basis. 

When we apply the analogy of the Correlation of Forces 
to this problem, we may surmise that what appears as intelli- 
gence in the biological series was formerly the same power 
existing under another manifestation in the inorganic series, 
just as heat is a condition of motion. This would save us 
from assuming a break in the evolutionary process, and 
would enable us to comprehend how inorganic things seem 
irreconcilably alien to organic things when viewed from our 
present point of vision. In other words, the common sub- 
stance of the world would now be thought of, in successive 
moments of its evolution, first as endowed with the capacity 
of form, next as endowed with the capacity of life and pro- 
gressive consciousness in addition to form. 

Thus, instead of destroying the belief that mind constitutes 
the whole universe, which we know alone through mind, the 
analogy of the Correlation of Forces helps us to conceive why 
mind appears to us at one period as inorganic form, and at 
the next period as organised vitality. We derive from it 
some ground for expecting that the passage of inorganic into 
organic modes of the world-stuff will eventually be regarded 
in the same way as the metamorphosis of heat into motion 
is now conceived. Whether we choose to call that world- 
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stuff by the name of Spirit or Matter signifies nothing ; for 
these names are merely symbols, like the x and y of Algebra. 

VIII 

Having come into being, as I said, under the dominance of 
theological ideas about the relation of the human soul to God 
and the world, Science has hitherto been of necessity positive 
and materialistic. The most earnest inquirers could not at 
once emancipate themselves from prejudices for or against 
the exclusive theories of spiritualism formulated by the 
Churches. Christian dogmatists abruptly divided the soul 
from Nature, regarded the universe as a machine created by 
a God external to it, and laid this earth, our dwelling-place, 
under the curse of sin and evil. Men of science deal accord- 
ingly with Nature as something extraneous, outside the 
mind ; as the object of inquiry, but not at the same time as 
the subject of the intellect that inquires. The wisest forebore 
from uttering opinions upon man's relation to the world ; and 
this abstention, seeing that the word God was rarely found 
upon their pages, seeing that they did not need 'that 
hypothesis of Deity,' gained for them the reputation of 
atheists with the vulgar. Christianity itself was responsible 
for their position ; but the world lost nothing by the positive 
and neutral spirit in which they had to work. On the 
contrary, it gained considerably; for, without mystical or 
theological bias, they have gradually been bringing home to 
our intelligence more and more convincingly the truth that 
we are part of Nature ; and if in a true sense part, then the 
truest part of us, ourselves, our consciousness, our thought, 
our emotion, must be part of Nature; and Nature every- 
where, and in all her parts, must contain what corresponds to 
our spiritual essence. In this way Science, while establishing 
Law, has prepared the way for the identification of Law with 
God. I am far from asserting that any disciples of Science 
at the present moment have drawn this corollary from her 
teaching ; what I want to indicate is the inevitable point of 
contact between Science and Beligion. 
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Finding thought to be the very essence of man considered 

as a natural product, we are compelled to believe that there 

is thought, implicit or explicit, in all the products which 

compose this universe. Nothing can be clearer, as the result 

of three centuries of scientific industry, than that there is 

neither loss of elements nor abrupt separation of species in 

the Eosmos, but that the whole is wrought of the same 

ground materials and evolved in its multiplicity of forms 

out of the same fundamental constituents. If then we 

discover thought in man upon one plane of this immense 

development, how can we deny it to existences on other 

planes? How can we conceive that the primitive energies 

out of which the whole proceeded were not conscious or 

pregnant with consciousness ? If mind is our sole reality 

and self, is it not the sole reality and self of all ? Must we 

not maintain that, the universe being in one rhythm, things 

less highly organised than man possess consciousness, in the 

degrees of their descent less acute than man's? Musi; we 

not also surmise that ascending scales of existences more 

highly organised, of whom we are at present ignorant, are 

endowed with consciousness superior to man's ? Paradoxical 

as this may seem, it is not incredible that the globe on which 

we live is more conscious of itself than we are of ourselves ; 

and that the cells which compose our corporeal frame are 

gifted with a separate consciousness of a simpler kind than 

ours. 

In this speculation of the universe, whether we advance 
towards the verge of mysticism or abide within the bounds 
o! reverent abstention from such excursions, law — the law of 
the world's life — appears as God, brought nearer to experience, 
the object of obedience, the ever-present source of quickening 
enthusiasm. To this power, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, in whom the infinitely great and infinitely 
small alike exist, we commit ourselves with the assurance 
that self, purged of egotism, is seeking its own best through 
dedication. We do not ask for crowns and thrones in the 
Bfiit world ; we do not bargain for compensation which shall 
loake earth's trials insignificant. Face to face with death, 
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even the death of those whose love was unspeakably precious, 
we do not passionately demand again our darlings, or ding 
with tremulous persistence to the promise of immortality. 
Now, as formerly, the continuance of the individual after 
death remains a matter for hope and faith. Science as yet 
can neither affirm nor deny the life beyond the grave ; but it 
teaches us that it is dangerous to appeal to personal desires 
upon this topic, and that St. Paul's audacious challenge, 'If 
Christ be not risen, then are we of all men most wretched,' 
belonged to a past stage of religious development. The 
confidence it inculcates is that nothing can come amiss to 
those who have brought their wills and wishes into accord 
with universal order. This will be stigmatised as optimism, 
I am well aware. It is certainly the antithesis of that 
puny pessimism which forms a marked sign of intellectual 
enfeeblement in the younger schools of German thought. 
To the pessimist we say — 

* Thou art sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
And taste with a distempered appetite.' 

It is not my present business to deal with pessimism, how- 
ever, but to seek out how the scientific spirit is remoulding 
religion. Religion has been always optimistic ; and whatever 
science is, it certainly is not pessimistic. The non-religious 
may draw conclusions from it which envenom life. Those, 
on the contrary, who naturally incline towards religion, will 
find in it fresh aliment for masculine contentment. They 
recognise themselves as factors of a life which is the world, 
to the effectuation of which they each in their degree con- 
tribute, the scope and scheme of which, though ill understood 
by them, requires and must obtain their co-operation. Law 
and God — the order of the whole regarded as a process of 
unerringly unfolding energy, and that same order contem- 
plated by human thought as in its essence mind-determined 
— have become for them so all in all, that a wish for self, 
an egotistical aspiration, is quelled at once as infantile, 
undisciplined, irrelevant. Their chief dread is that dread 
expressed by Gleanthes, namely, that peradventure their 
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good-will should fail, and they be dragged along their path 
by force, instead of following with genial submission. 

IX 

With such views regarding man's relation to the universe 
it is not difficult to combine what I have called 'the 
noble humanities secured for us by Christianity.' Nor is 
it necessary to abandon the sense of allegiance to and 
dependence on a Supreme Being, which hitherto has con- 
stituted the mainspring of religion. The idea of God, 
attenuated from its rudimentary gross forms through poly- 
theism of many sorts and monotheism of several degrees of 
crudity, has recently become a highly rarefied metaphysical 
conception of divine personality. This process of gradual 
attenuation, which has reduced the Christian pantheon with 
startling rapidity to an almost diaphanous residuum of 
abstract theism, justifies to some extent the assumption that 
we have reached the vanishing-point of theology altogether. 
Certainly, theology, considered as a science, can never be so 
sabstantial, can never deal with notions and definitions so 
I^ecise, as in the previous anthropomorphic stages. But a 
cautious speculator may well pause to consider whether the 
old impulse of mankind toward theolatry or God-service be 
not entering upon a new, more spiritual, no less vital, phase 
of its activity ; whether the idea of God, instead of vanishing 
or being dissipated, or yielding, as some surmise, to the 
paramount idea of Humanity, is not about to assume fresh 
actuality in correspondence with our scientific knowledge of 
the universe and with our enlarged notions regarding the 
wants and demands of man considered as a social being. 

A retrospective glance over the development of Christianity 
may be useful here, since theism, in any coming stage of 
development, must resume what is residual and still living in 
the Christian faith. 

Primitive Christianity fused the Jewish conception of God 
as Jehovah with the Greek philosophical conception of God 
as Law ; these being the two grand monotheistic ideas then 
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present to the world.^ What was tribal in the Jewish con- 
ception vanished under Christ's preaching of the Fatherhood 
of God, and St. Paul's extension of this principle to the 
entire human race. In a short space of time, Christ, con- 
sidered as being himself Ood, the divine ideal of suffering 
humanity, the infinite power of mercy and self-sacrifice, but 
also the inexorable power of justice destined to judge the 
world, thrust Jehovah into the background. Simultaneously, 
the Greek conception of God, as prime principle of law and 
order in the universe, disappeared beneath a multitude of 
metaphysical definitions, for the most part designed to 
establish the divinity of Christ, and to bring this dogma into 
accordance with previous stages of religious and speculative 
thought. Independent of the Trinity, as it were, there grew 
up a secondary series of conceptions, which centred in the 
man-God Christ : his mother, his cortege of saints, disciples, 
apostles, martyrs, shared the adoration which was paid to 
him. This highly anthropomorphic and almost polytheistic 
Christianity, devotionally more potent than the metaphysical 
fabric out of which it had emerged, controlled the imagina- 
tion of the Middle Ages. But, at their close, a thorough-going 
mental revolution was effected. Through criticism. Science 
sprang into being ; and Science, so far as it touches the idea 
of Deity, brought once more into overwhelming prominence 
the Greek conception of God as Law. On the other hand, 
the claims of humanity upon our duty and devotion grew 
in importance, so that the spirit and teaching of Christ, the 
suffering, the self-sacrificing, the merciful, and at the same 
time the just, survived the decay of his divinity. In other 
words, the two factors of primitive Christianity are again 
disengaged, and again demand incorporation in a religion 
which shall combine the conceptions of obedience to supreme 
Law and of devotion to Humanity, both of which have been 
spiritualised, sublimed, and rendered positive by the action of 
thought and experience. What religion has to do, if it 

* This point has been ably brought out by Mr. J. Cotter Morrison, in 
his Service of Man^ p. 182 ; a book which I had not read before I wrote 
this essay. 
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remains theistio, is to create an enthusiasm in which the 
cosmio emotion shall coalesce with the sense of social duty, 
m which self-abnegating submission to the natural order and 
self-abnegating service of man shall be regarded as the 
double function of all human beings in the evolution of the 
universe. Such an enthusiasm makes serious demands upon 
anselfishness ; for God, revealed by Science as the Order of 
the Universe or Law, is divested of anthropomorphic per- 
sonality, while the claims of humanity become daily more 
exacting. Yet Religion has always been able to draw largely 
upon the capital of unselfishness in men, and to find her 
drafts accepted. Meanwhile, such enthusiasm offers much 
to the individual ; it frees him from those arbitrary notions 
— original sin, grace, salvation and damnation, election — 
which were the banes and bugbears of anthropomorphic 
theology. The fear of God, as of a severe parent or a hard 
taskmaster, disappears. The love of men our brethren 
succeeds to that very shadowy and subjective emotion which 
was called the love of God. 

The Sermon on the Mount retains its value when we read 
it as the preacher of that sermon meant it to be read. The 
virtues of faith and hope and love do not fail for want of 
exercise. We still exclaim: 'Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him!' We still acknowledge our complete and 
absolute dependence on the power which brought us hither 
and will conduct us hence. Love, the greatest of these three, 
will always form the binding element of human existence. 
Science institutes no monastery, no sacerdotal celibacy, no 
sacrifice of natural affection for the attainment of personal 
salvation. And what an extension of its province has the 
virtue of love received from Science I It is no longer con- 
fined to families and friends, and fellow-countrymen, and 
foreign people whom we wish to convert. It covers the 
whole creation and the world of man's inventions. It is co- 
extensive with discovery, commensurate with law and life; 
for curiosity is love. How far more lovingly we look on 
Nature now than when we regarded it as alien and cursed. 
It is certainly natural, when inspired by Science, to feel true 
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sympathy with beasts and insects, birds of the air and fishes 
of the sea, trees and flowers, and everything that shares the 
life divine which throbs in us. Next to love comes humility ; 
and I need hardly point out how Science edifies that virtue. 
It teaches us that lower forms of life, such, for instance, as 
parasites which prey upon our bodies in disease, have their 
place in the scheme, the same raison d^itre, while still 
uncombated, as man. 

We need not be afraid lest the religious spirit I have 
been attempting to describe should induce a mere habit of 
indolent resignation to things as they at present are. On 
the contrary, the very essence of Science in general and of 
Evolution in particular, is to stimulate energy, combative, 
aggressive, struggling after higher stages. It knows nothing 
of the brutish crass indifference and ignorance of the monastic 
mind, awaiting beatification. It makes us certain that effort is 
the in<^iflj)flnflfl.hTfi fi9yidrt]fti7i nf ^dvfl.Tiqefflflpj;„ If we recognise 
the divine life in parasites, we do not mean to acquiesce in 
their domination. They have ceased to be regarded as a 
divine scourge for our sins ; they have become a divine means 
for urging us to efforts after their elimination. The soul 
possessed of Evolutionary religion, penetrated with the gospel 
of our century, runs no peril of lapsing into the hebetude 
of decadent Buddhism, or of exclaiming with folded hands, 
'Whatever is, is well.* That formula will have to be ex- 
changed for, * Whatever is, is well; but nothing really is 
which is not in progressive and militant movement.' 

This exposition might be carried further. It might be 
shown how all the elements of morality are not displaced, but 
remoulded by the scientific spirit ; how the mysteries of sin, 
pain, disease, for instance, are quite as well accounted for by 
formulas of evolutionary strife and imperfect development as 
by the old hypothesis of a devil ; how duty and volition can 
assume their places in a scheme of advance by selection and 
modification whereof the individual is conscious, quite as well 
as in any orthodox system which steers between the Scylla of 
creative Deity and the Charybdis of man's liberty to act. 
People are afraid lest a strictly scientific or deterministic 
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view of human development should paralyse morality by 
encoitfaging the notion that we are only helpless cogwheels 
in a vast machine. Whatever may be the real explanation 
of man's liberty to choose and act, face to face with the 
inexorable sequence of the universe, it is certain that men 
live under the same law as that which governs all other 
organised beings upon this globe, the law of struggle for 
existence. A recognition of metaphysical fatalism does not 
destroy this law, or relieve us from the necessity of acting by 
strife and struggle in the effort to retain our hold on being 
and to advance toward higher stages. Determinism, as com- 
monly now held, accepts the theory of man's control within 
certain limits over his own character. We have come to 
doubt the power of the will to effect a sudden change from 
vice to virtue or the contrary; we regard the doctrine of 
repentance and grace in articulo mortis as a hindrance rather 
than an incentive to right conduct; we hold that the indi- 
vidual can only direct, cultivate, and repress tendencies in 
himself and others. This, however, implies the power of 
resolution to form good habits and the determination to 
enforce them by a continued exercise of voHtion. A man 
wills to minimise his tendencies toward vice by encouraging 
his opposite tendencies toward virtue, quite as much as the 
man wills who is supposed to change his vicious nature in 
one moment. The difference is that the process implied by 
self -culture and formation of habits is a lengthy one, and that 
the seductive prospect of 'living in sin with the hope of dying 
in grace is removed. Thus Science, far more stringently 
than Christianity, cries to the sinner, ' Be not deceived : God 
is not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.' Nevertheless it is clear that determinism, unless it 
renounces ethics altogether, occupies an illogical position ; 
for it has not overcome the old antinomy of free-will and 
necessity. It has not explained the possibility of willing to 
will, apart from the phenomenon of willing as a mode of 
consciousness. But acquiescence in the illogical forms part 
of the duty of rational beings, who have become conscious of 
their limitations, who understand the inevitable conditions of 
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intellectual progress. We must not expect Science suddenly 
to explain the categorical imperative. Nor must we expect 
that it will make the existence of sin, pain, disease, want, the 
inequalities of life in all its phases, the waste that goes on 
everywhere in Nature, at once intelligible. Only I cannot see 
how the cosmic enthusiasm fails more conspicuously than 
Hebrew or than Christian theology face to face with these 
problems. I cannot see how the conception of universal 
order, wherein human beings play their inevitable parts, is 
more destructive to volition than the conception of an all- 
creative, all-controlling, all-foreseeing deity. I cannot see 
that Science has rendered men indifferent to the sufferings 
v' of their fellows, or that it has enfeebled their courage, their 
sense of duty, and their energy in action. I cannot see that 
they are less sensitive to human hardship than the orthodox 
of Dante's stamp, who serenely acquiesced in the exclusion of 
unbaptized souls from happiness for ever. Meanwhile the 
soundness of the scientific method gives us some right to 
hope that illumination may eventually be thrown by it upon 
even the obscurest puzzles of experience. Through it, for 
the first time, we seem to have obtained some rational 
control over circumstance. Instead of excluding hope, this 
new gospel enables us to live daily and hourly in what Blake 
called * eternity's sunrise,' the dawn of ever-broadening light 
and ever-soaring expectation. 

Men are always in too great a hurry. More than eighteen 
centuries have elapsed since the apostles awaited the im- 
mediate coming of their Lord. He has not yet come in the 
way they hoped for ; and those eighteen centuries now form 
by far the most important, the best-filled, period of history. 
During them we have learned gradually to disbelieve in a 
speedy dissolution of the world ; and lately we have been 
brought . to face the probability that men will last for many 
millions of years upon this planet. With that thought in 
our minds, let us look back upon man's past existence. How 
dim are human memory and records with respect to anything 
which happened four thousand years ago ! With what con- 
tinually accelerated impetus has consciousness been growing 
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and expanding in the race at large I Then let us oast our 

eyes forward through the tens of hundreds of thousands of 

years to come. Surely we can afford to exercise a little 

patience, trusting that, if not for us or for our children, yet 

for men, our late posterity, more insight will be granted and 

their clarity of vision strengthened. This, then, is the promise 

of &ith extended to religious souls by Science. ' Ah ! but,' 

it may be urged, ' that is making too large a demand upon 

unselfishness ! Shall men seek nothing for themselves ? ' 

I turn to Christians of the old school, and ask whether the 

renouncement of self, the will to live for others, the desire 

to glorify God, be not fundamental portions of their creed ? 

These have always been preached as virtues. Now is the 

time to apply them in pure earnest as principles of conduct. 

Should it be objected that the promises which made these 

virtues palatable are withdrawn, we must remember that we 

are no longer children for whom the health-giving draught 

has to be sweetened with honey. Virtue has always been said 

to be its own reward, and to some extent this is true. At 

any rate, Science, with far more cogency than any theological 

system^ proves that vice is its own punishment. There is, 

moreover, some satisfaction surely in contributing to the 

advance of humanity, from whom we derive everything, who 

expects from us so much. Without being Positivists, we may 

learn this lesson from the church of Auguste Comte.^ 

My argument has led me into a lay-sermon, more calcu- 
lated to send people to sleep in some lecture-room than to 
arrest their busy eyes as they turn the pages of this book. 
It is time to quit the pulpit. But as I opened this part of 
my discourse with a Stoic's prayer, I will close it with a 
hynin by Goethe. The prayer sufficiently represents the 

> While preparing this essay for the press, I came for the first time 
(I am sorry to say) upon the admirable article of Professor Dowden on 
* The Scientific Movement in Literature.' (Stvdies in Literature^ 4th 
Edition, 1887.) Some of the conclusions to which he has been led corre- 
spond to those I have been stating here, though he has not committed 
himself to any mystical and pantheistic speculation. It is an essay 
which ought to be read and studied attentively. 
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submission and self-dedication demanded by the scientific 
spirit of religion; the hymn expresses its aspiration and 
enthusiasm. How far Goethe had studied the works of 
Oiordano Bruno I know not, but in these stanzas he conveys, 
frigidly perhaps, yet faithfully, something of the burning faith 
which animated that extraordinary prophet of the scientific 
creed. ^ 

To Him, who from eternity, self-stirred, 
Himself hath made by His creative word I 
To Him, Supreme, who causeth faith to be. 
Trust, love, hope, power, end endless energy I 
To Him, who, seek to name Him as we will, 
Unknown within Himself, abideth still ! 

Strain ear and eye, till sight and sense be dim ; 

Thou'lt find but faint similitudes of Him : 

Yea, and thy spirit, in her flight of flame. 

Still strives to gauge the symbol and the name : 

Charmed and compelled, thou climb'st from height to height. 

And round thy path the world shines wondrous bright ; 

Time, space, and size, and distance cease to be, 

And every step is fresh infinity. 

What were the God who sat outside to scan 
The spheres that 'neath His fingers circling ran ? 
God dwells within and moves the world and moulds. 
Himself and Nature in one form enfolds ; 
Thus all that lives in Him, and breathes, and is. 
Shall ne'er His puissance, ne'er His spirit miss. 

The soul of man, too, is an universe ; 

Whence follows it that race with race concurs 

In naming all it knows of good and true, 

God — yea, its own God ; and with homage due. 

Surrenders to His sway both earth and heaven ; 

Fears Him, and loves, where place for love is given. 



* The translation of Goethe's Proemium to Gott und W6lU which 
allows above, was made by me many years ago, and was first printed in 
the Spectator, It gave me pleasure when Professor Tyndall quoted it in 
one of his volumes of essays, as expressing the religion to which Science 
can ally itself. 



ON THE APPLICATION OP EVOLUTIONARY 
PRINCIPLES TO ART AND LITERATURE 



It is a common habit to speak of Darwinism and the 
Evolutionary philosophy as though they were identical. 
This is a mistake. Yet, when we consider the luminous 
results and decisive impact of Darwin's discoveries, the 
mistake is neither unnatural nor inexcusable. It has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of fast^iing our minds on biological 
problems, as though these alone were capable of an evolu- 
tionary solution. Other issues involved in the philosophy are 
thrust into the background. 

Evolution implies belief in cosmic unity, in the develop- 
ment of the universe on one consistent plan. It implies the 
rejection of miraculous interferences, abrupt leaps and bounds 
in Nature. The Evolutionist feels sure that if he could trace 
the present back through all its stages to the period of 
origins, the process whereby that incalculably distant past 
has advanced to this present would be found a gradual 
unbroken chain of sequences. For him, the genius of a 
Newton or a Shakespeare is the ultimate known product of 
elemental matter shaped by energies and forces. 

Sir Charles LyeU established geology upon evolutionary 
principles. Charles Darwin proved that biology, the science 
of the origins and development of life upon our earth, can 
only be studied with sound results upon the same principles* 
Herbert Spencer has applied the evolutionary method to 
every branch of knowledge, including social institutions in 
his survey. 
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Professor Huxley, the most brilliant champion of Dar- 
winism in the lists of polemical discussion, has recently stated 
his great master's relation to evolutionary science in clear 
and precise language.^ While claiming venerable antiquity 
and a widespread a priori acceptance for this philosophical 
conception, he reserves for Darwin the merit of having 
demonstrated its efficiency a posteriori in one department 
of knowledge, and that the most immediately interesting to 
human beings. 

Evolution, in its largest sense, may be defined as the 
passage of all things, inorganic and organic, by the action 
of inevitable law, from simplicity to complexity, from an 
undifferentiated to a differentiated condition of their common 
stock of primary elements. We have accepted the evolu- 
tionary theory for geology, or the history of the earth's crust. 
We have accepted it for biology, or the history of life upon 
this planet. The next question is, how we can apply it to 
the history of the human mind in social institutions, religions, 
morality, literature, art, language. To this question the first 
answer must be: certainly not in the same way as that in 
which we have applied it to the history of the earth's crust, 
and to the history of vegetable and animal life. The subject- 
matter is different. Nothing can be gained by transferring 
the language of biological science to the study of mental 
products. Nothing can be gained by attempting to treat 
successive stages of society and successive modes of thought 
as though they were geological strata. In like manner, 
nothing is gained by transferring the method of geology to 
biology, and vice versd. Inorganic and organic matter being 
still disconnected in our thought, each requires its own species 
of analysis, a different system of investigation, and a separate 
nomenclature. Yet biology and geology have this in common, 
that both are evolutionary sciences. The question now is 
whether mind, which is a function of the most highly organ- 
ised animals, can be treated upon the principles which are 
recognised in those two sciences. 

* Life of Cha/rles Darwin^ vol. ii. pp. 180, 186. 
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Biology, havlDg entered upon the evolutionary stage, brings 
manMnd with it. We are therefore justified in expecting 
that anthropology will tend more and more to become an 
evolutionary science, developing a method and a nomenclature 
of its own. But anthropology includes psychology, morality, 
history in all its branches — whatever constitutes mankind. 
These subordinate departments must therefore submit to 
treatment upon evolutionary principles, unless it should be 
proved that the old distinction between mind and matter has 
to be maintained, and that evolution is only useful in 
explaining the laws of material development. If such a 
conclusion be arrived at, it will involve the hypothesis that 
Nature, including living creatures, pursues a process from the 
simple to the complex, but that mind is acquired from without 
at a certain point of that process by some living things which 
are a product of the process. In other words, mind will have 
to be accepted as destroying the coherence of the universal 
order. 

Our growing sense of cosmic unity renders such a dualistic 
hypothesis improbable. The comparative study of intelligence 
in animals and men does not tend to confirm it. Meanwhile, 
what is known about the advance of mankind from savagery 
to civilisation — recent investigation into the origins of 
mythology, language, and religion, together with the remark- 
able additions made by Francis Galton to the science 
of heredity — encourage the expectation that mind in its 
historical development will eventually be treated upon 
evolationary principles. 

These observations are intended to introduce certain 
mental phenomena which invite an evolutionary explanation. 
The cases I mean to discuss have this point in common : A 
certain type of literature or art manifests itself, apparently by 
casual occurrence, in a nation at a given epoch. If favourable 
conditions for its development are granted, it runs a well- 
defined course, in whicli every stage is connected with pre- 
ceding and succeeding stages by no merely accidental link ; 
and when all the resources of the type have been exhausted, 
it comes to a natural end, and nothing but ddbris is left of it. 
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Such types suggest the analogy of organic growth. If the 
analogy be not fancifully strained, it may be helpful in 
keeping our attention fixed upon the salient features of the 
phenomenon in question. This, to put the matter briefly, is 
the development of a complex artistic structure out of elements 
existing in national character, which structure is only com- 
pleted by the action of successive generations and individual 
men of genius, all of whom in their turns are compelled to 
contribute either to the formation of the rudimentary type, or 
to its perfection, or to its decline and final dissolution.^ 

II 

Criticism has hitherto neglected the real issues of what is 
meant by development in art and literature. We are indeed 
familiar with phrases like 'rise and decline,' 'flourishing 
period,' ' infancy of art.' But the inevitable progression from 
the embryo, through ascending stages of growth to maturity, 
and from maturity by declining stages to decrepitude and 
dissolution, has not been sufficiently in&isted on. We are 
instinctively unwilling to undervalue individual effort. Our 
pride and sense of human independence rebel against the 
belief that men of genius obey a movement quite as much as 
they control it, and even more than they create it. Yet this 
is the conclusion to which facts, interpreted by historical and 
scientific methods, lead us ; and the position we seem forced 
to assume, though it throws personal achievement somewhat 
into the shade, is concordant with the spirit of a scientific and 
a democratic epoch. At first sight, the individual lessens ; 
but the race, the mass, from which the individual emerges, 
and of which he becomes the spokesman and interpreter, 
gains in dignity and greatness. After shifting the centre of 

* The type so produced might have been compared to a nation's 
thought projected in art— to such a thought as becomes a poem in a 
single man's work — but which can find expression only through a 
hundred workers. It differs, however, from any particular work of art 
in this, that it does not manifest itself as a simple whole. It describes 
a curve of ascent and descent before it is accomplished. 
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gcavity from men as personalities to men as exponents of 
th^ race and age, we gain a new interest in the history 
of art, a new sense of the vitality and spiritual ioiidarity of 
human thought in the most vigorous epochs. We learn to 
appreciate the labours of those who in obscurity laid the first 
foandations for some noble intellectual edifice. We deal more 
equitably and more sympathetically with those who were 
perforce obliged to carry art forward through its decadence to 
final diminution and extinction. Nor, though the individual 
seems to lessen, will this ultimately appear to be the case. 
Pheidias and Shakespeare are not less than they were because 
we know them as necessary to a series. Their eminence 
remains their own. 

We have no means at present of stating precisely how or at 

what moment the germ of a specific type of art is generated 

in a nation. It often appears that the first impulse toward 

ereativeness is some deep and serious emotion, some religious 

enthusiasm, or profound stirring of national consciousness. 

To transmute this impulse into the sphere of art taxes the 

energies of the first generation of artists, and the form appears 

to emerge spontaneously from the spirit of the nation as a 

whole. Unless we knew that nothing is accidental we should 

be tempted to say that the form of the Attic drama in Greece, 

the form of the Shakespearian drama in England, was settled 

by chance. One thing, meanwhile, is certain. The germ, 

however generated, is bound to expand; the form, however 

determined, controls the genius which seeks expression 

through its medium. In the earliest stages of expansion the 

artist becomes half a prophet, and 'sows with the whole 

sack,' in the plenitude of superabundant inspiration. After 

the original passion for the ideas to be embodied in art has 

somewhat subsided, when the form is fixed, and its capacities 

can be serenely measured, but before the glow and fire of 

enthusiasm have faded out, there comes a second period. In 

this period art is studied more for art's sake, but the generative 

potency of the first founders is by no means exhausted. 

For a while, at this moment, the artist is priest, prophet, 

hierophant, and charmer all in one. More conscious of the 
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At this point the allegorical elements implicit in the 
Mediaeval Miracle assumed a leading part in the disintegra- 
tion of the ancient structure. Moralities paved the way for 
the dramatic analysis of character, which took a more definite 
shape in Heywood's Interludes. Minor comic and realistic 
motives, already detached in the subordinate scenes which 
enlivened the Miracle, coalesced with this psychological form 
of the nascent drama. Independent plays, partly historicali 
partly tragic, on subjects connected with Biblical history, 
such as *King Darius' and *Oambyses,' were prepared for 
separate presentation. At the same time, two principal per- 
sonages of the Miracle, Herod and the Devil, extended their 
influence throughout the transitional phase upon which the 
theatre then entered. 

We are able, by the help of documents, to set forth the 
opportunities for secular dramatic representation to which 
the custom of Miracle-playing led. Stages were erected in 
the yards of inns. The halls of abbeys and great houses 
welcomed companies of strolling actors. At last theatres 
for the public arose in the suburbs of London; they were 
simple wooden structures, partly open to the air. The small 
scale and the beggarly equipment of these theatres need 
to be insisted on, since the peculiar form of the English 
Drama depended in no small measure on these external 
circumstances. 

Resuming the points already mentioned, we find that 
episodical farces, histories, and tragic pieces, together with 
the specialised allegories called Moralities and Interludes, 
usurped upon the colossal siiationary fabric of the Miracle. 
Miracle-plays continued to be represented at stated intervals. 
But a new dramatic type had come into existence. To this 
we give the name of the Romantic Drama. In its beginnings, 
as its origin appeared to be casual, this type was undecided 
and received but little attention from the cultivated classes. 
Yet it was destined to survive many perils, to realise itself, 
and to pass with astonishing speed to fixity in Marlowe, to 
perfection in Shakespeare, to over-ripeness in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to decadence in Davenant. 
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Here we have to turn aside and notice the influences of 
the new learning and the Italian Renaissance, as these were 
ielt in England. Cultivated scholars and the court, critics 
like Sydney, men of letters like the authors of ' Gorboduc * 
and the * Misfortunes of Arthur,' threw the weight of their 
precepts and their practice into the scale against the popular 
type of drama, which was as yet only in its stage of infancy. 
For a while it seemed as though the pseudo-classical principles 
of the Italian stage, derived mainly from Seneca and the 
Roman comic poets, might be imposed upon our theatre. 
But the shoot of the Romantic Drama, which had risen 
spontaneously from the crumbling masses of the Mediaaval 
Miraole, possessed the vigour and assimilative faculty of 
expansive life. A group of lettered poets, including Greene, 
Peele, Nash, Lodge, and Kyd, took part precisely at this 
juncture with the vulgar. They lent their talents to the 
improvement of the l^e, which had already gained the 
affections of the English people. They systematised the 
imorphous matter of farce, history, and fable under the form 
of a regular play, with an action divided into five acts. They 
introduced classical learning and conceited diction. But they 
did not alter the radically Romantic character of the type. 
Some features, including the part of the Vice, which were 
otiose survivals from the Miracle and the Morality, dropped 
out at this stage of evolution. 

Marlowe, joining this band of cultured playwrights, who 
had already turned the scale against the 'courtly makers,' 
next claims our whole attention. Marlowe ennobled the 
rough material of the Romantic Drama, and made it fit to 
ruik with the Classical Drama of Athens in her glory. This 
he achieved by raising dramatic blank verse to a higher 
pofwer, and by his keen sense of what is serious and impas- 
sioned in art. Without altering the type, he adopted so much 
iiom humanism as it was capable of assimilating. In his 
hands the thing became an instrument of power and beauty. 

Shakespeare was content to use the form refined and fixed 
by Marlowe. He developed it fully in all its parts, according 
to its own capacities. There is no process but one of gradual 

d2 
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Such, to indicate the outlines of the subject rapidly, is the 
history of the rise, progress, decline, and dissolution of what 
we gbA\, Elizabethan Drama. The Evolutionist differs from 
previous students mainly in this, that he regards the totality 
of the phenomena presented as something necessitated by 
conditions to which the prime agents in the process, Marlowe 
and even Shakespeare, were subordinated. For him, this type 
of art exhibits qualities analogous to those of an organic 
complex undergoing successive phases of germination, expan- 
sion, efflorescence, and decay, which were independent of the 
ToUtion of the men who effected them. To him the interest 
of Sackville and Norton, of Hughes and Sidney, of Jonson 
and his followers, consists in this : that they were unable, by 
thwarting or counteracting its development, to arrest its 
course, or to import nutriment from alien sources into the 
structure which it was bound to evolve from embryonic 
dements. When everything which the embryo contained 
had been used up in the formation of structure, it came 
to an end. 

IV 

The law of sequence, which I am attempting to describe, 
admits of wide and manifold demonstration. Indeed, the 
more we study those types of art which are in a true sense 
national, which have occupied the serious attention of whole 
peoples for considerable periods, and which are not the 
sporadic products of culture or of personal capacity, the more 
shall we become convinced that its operation is universal. 
I have pictured those phases of incipient and embryonic 
energy, of maturely perfected type, of gradual disintegration, 
and of pronounced decadence, imder the metaphor of organic 
development and dissolution. But it must be remembered 
that this is, after all, a metaphor. It would, in many 
icspects, have been quite as appropriate to choose a simile 
from the expansive force which carries projectiles for some 
space above the earth, and failing, leaves them to sink down 
again inert. That figure, allowing for its purely symbolic 
value, nicely expresses the curve described by art in one of 
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describes the relation of the earliest Greek playwrights to the 
epical body of mythology and legend, which they handled 
by another method. The Drama had small beginnings, 
apparently in choral songs, to which the recitations of one 
or more persons setting forth an action came to be super- 
added. But occasional and arbitrary as this lyrical form 
may seem to have been, it determined the type of the 
accomplished drama ; nor were material circumstances in the 
Greek theatres, as in those of London, wanting which con- 
finned the type, and helped to make it what we call Classical 
IB distinguished from Romantic. Most important of these 
drcamstances was the large size of the public buildings used 
for dramatic exhibitions, with their long shallow stage, and 
orchestra adapted to the celebration of Dionysiac rites. To 
these details were due the stationary sculpturesque character 
of Attic tragedy, the employment of masks and buskins, the 
prominent part assigned to the chorus, and the conduct of 
violent action off the stage. Classical drama, from the mere 
character of its environments, could not be so mobile, could 
not make such direct appeals to the senses and the fancy of 
the audience as the drama which sprang up in booths and 
narrow wooden boxes. The former had affinities to has- 
reliefs on temple fronts, the latter to a puppet-show. Once 
formed, the Greek type subsisted till its dissolution ; even the 
mechanical attempt to revive it by a Roman poet (Seneca 
pe^ps) under very altered conditions, when the significance 
of the original form was lost, reproduced the lyrical element 
and the stationary sculpturesque mode of presentation which 
was proper to the Attic stage. 

What we dimly know about Thespis and Phrynichus 
^ves that the dramatic type initiated by the earlier Bacchic 
poets underwent in their hands a process of expansion similar 
to that which Greene and his companions gave to the 
Bomantic plays of England. iEschylus, like Marlowe, but 
with a tenfold weight of spiritual force, determined and fixed 
the type unalterably. He exhibited the mythus chosen for 
each special work in its entirety, and allowed full prominence 
to the religious idea which formed the kernel of the elder 
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conditions under which the epic, the drama, and the lyric 
were cnltivated rendered these species (as is almost invariably 
the case with literary hybrids) stationary. They served to 
exhibit the culture of refined students, to embody personal 
emotions, to express the sentiment of patriotism, and to 
preserve some traits of manners, without having in them 
evolutionary energy. In Sculpture, the Greek strain almost 
entirely dominated, so that the best statues of the age of 
Hadrian may be regarded as a kind of after-blossom which 
reminds us of the age of Alexander. The most characteristic 
works of Boman statuary are those bas-reliefs on columns, 
monumental effigies, and sepulchral portraits, in which the 
archaic Etruscan style survives. Boman architecture, lastly, 
although it displays no specifically Latin qualities, remains 
a genuine manifestation of the masterful imperial race. 
Roughly speaking, it consists of an amalgam of Etruscan 
and Greek elements ; Etruria supplying the arch and the 
vault, which were unknown to Greece, Hellas yielding the 
sup^ficial decoration of her orders, friezes, fluted columns, 
metopes, and other details of external structure. The 
Romans employed these twofold elements in a way peculiarly 
their own — ^with superb indifference to taste, but with the 
colossal strength and barbaric fancy of Titan builders. Con- 
sequently, this hybrid exactly expresses the genius of the 
nation, itself composite, which succeeded in subduing the 
world. Without having essential elements of originality, it is 
onginal in its ideal and actual correspondence to the Boman 
domination ; and, in its later phase, in the age of Diocletian, 
it developed a new principle, which was destined to exercise 
wide influence over the future. This principle, to put it 
briefly, was the superposition of the arch to the column, a 
stnictural detail which determined Bomanesque and Gothic 
architecture. 

VI 

Roman art, for the reasons I have assigned, does not help 
us to establish the law of evolutionary progress. But it forms 
an important basis for the next instance, which furnishes, in 
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the windows were enlarged and filled with luxuriant tracery, 
and ornament was prodigally lavished upon every coign of 
vantage. From this stage it proceeded to what is known 
in England as the Perpendicular, and in France as the 
Flamboyant manner. Here the decadence was perceptible, for 
the manner of building began to contradict its own essential 
principles. The soaring arch flattened ; the window usurped 
upon the wall ; horizontal lines tended to dominate in the 
construction; structure, in many details, was sacrificed to 
efifect; decoration, while it became more conventional, grew 
more abundant. Yet it is clear to those who study the history 
of Gothic architecture that this Perpendicular or Flamboyant 
style was no less a distinct evolution from the Decorated, 
elucidating factors which were implicit in the purer manner, 
than was Euripides a development from Sophocles. Never- 
theless, the type could hardly advance further without 
committing suicide; and consequently we find that Gothic 
dwindled into nothingness during those years which imme- 
diately preceded the Benaissance. It was not Palladio who 
dealt a death-blow to Gothic architecture. His pseudo- 
classical style, corresponding to the humanist culture which 
overspread Europe from Italy in the sixteenth century, only 
served to fill a void already patent. The most remarkable 
point to notice about the progression of Gothic architecture 
is that it pursued the same course from inceptive energy to 
efflorescence and decay ia all the countries of Europe simul- 
taneously. We can trace similar and contemporaneously 
Bocoessive stages in France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
and Spain, underneath the local differences of each nation's 
monuments. And here it may be remarked, that the national 
characteristics of each district manifested themselves with 
greatest distinctness in the period which preceded the dissolu- 
tion of the type. English Perpendicular, I mean, is more 
obviously separate from French Flamboyant than English 
Decorated from French Decorated ; while the later town- 
halls of Belgium bring specific qualities to light, which are 
latent in Flemish buildings of an earlier stage. Italy alone, 
80 fiur as Gothic is concerned, stands apart from the comity 
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with ever-increasing impetus, so that the artistic type dis- 
played itself more and more as a wonderful double rose of 
Christiamty and Paganism, exhaling twofold perfumes, and 
expressing the two diverse factors of, the modem spirit. A 
third generation of painters, Lionardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michel Angelo, Gorreggio, Giorgione, Andrea del Sarto, 
brought the type thus elaborated to its fullest completion; 
and so rapid was the evolution of energy in Italian painting, 
tha^ during the very hfetime of these men, and even in the 
later works of some of them, the inevitable decadence became 
perceptible. The masterpieces of this third period derive 
their material indifferently from Christian and Pagan sources. 
In them both motive powers are utilised for a common 
artistic purpose ; and a complete aesthetic harmony is effected 
for the apparently antagonistic elements which constituted 
the basis of modern European culture. Beyond that point it 
was hopeless to advance. The spheres of Christian belief 
and of Graeco-Roman mythology, as these were then under- 
stood, had been ransacked ; all salient subjects seized upon ; 
all artistic problems within the Hmits of the type solved; 
every combination and permutation of the primitive series 
of numbers tried. Unless new ideas could be communicated 
to the nation in an instant (and this would have implied the 
genesis of a new type corresponding to them), Italian painting 
had nothing left but to pass away into hebetude. The 
passage to the fourth stage was wrought with singular 
ooleritj. Michel Angelo survived to see his country swarm- 
ing with pretenders and mountebanks, who carried the specific 
qualities of himself and of his mighty compeers to absurdity, 
while they bedaubed palaces and churches with specious shapes 
which caught the eye, although they had no life-breath of the 
spirit in them. Yet the machines of the Mannerists and the 
Macchinisti, and the more strenuous labours of the Eclectics 
and the Naturalists, retain their value for students, since these 
demonstrate how impossible it is for industry and talent to 
revitalise a type of art which has fulfilled the curve of its 
existence. The curious point to notice about this decadence 
of Italian painting is that it imposed its own taste and fashion 
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Benaissance there has been no pure and unmixed manifesta- 
tion of national spirit in any art except Music. The problem 
for the Evolutionist increases continually in complexity by 
reason of crossings, blendings, and complicated heredity; 
by reason of our common European culture being adapted to 
divers national conditions t by reason of the rapid inter- 
ebange of widely separated and specific products. I have, 
for instance, little doubt that the Novel could be analysed on 
evolutionary principles. But the Novel is one of the most 
' hybridisable genera ' known to us in literature. When we 
reflect what Cervantes and Lesage taught English novelists, 
how much Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Goldsmith, and 
Scott contributed to France, what influence Werther exerted 
for a time outside Germany, how the French producers of 
romances since the days of Balzac and George Sand have 
saturated the mind of Europe, what modifications we owe 
to the practice of American writers, and how the Slavonic 
peoples are now creating a new ideal for us of the realistic 
story, it will be admitted that I am justified in proclaiming 
the Novel to be no less certainly a ' hybridisable genus ' than 
the Orchis. It would take too much time to demonstrate, 
as I think it can be demonstrated, that when the arts have 
entered into conditions of existence which are favourable to 
hybridity, as in ancient Rome and modern Europe, they do 
not exhibit that series of phenomena which I have above 
described at one time under the metaphor of organic evolu- 
tion, and at another under that of a parabolic curve. 
Personal capacity, the liberty of individual genius, the caprice 
of coteries, assert themselves with more apparent freedom 
in these circumstances. The type does not expire, because 
the type has become capable of infinite modification. It 
is indeed no longer a type in the special sense I have put 
upon that word, but a mongrel of many types. What art 
loses in force and impressiveness, in monumental dignity and 
power to embody the strong spirit of creative nations, it now 
gains in elasticity and disengagement from the soil on which 
it springs. 

s2 
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IX 

We run a great risk when we attempt to break new ground 
in criticism : and I am conscious that the views I have 
expressed in this essay lie open to the charge of paradox. 
* With all your pains, you have only succeeded in discovering 
a mare's nest.' ' Instead of the pole-star you have been 
following some will-o'-the-wisp.' Such are judgments which 
may be passed, and in the present state of knowledge may 
be fairly passed, upon the theory I have been expounding. 
And yet, when it comes to be investigated, I believe that any 
endeavour to bring criticism into vital accord with the leading 
conceptions of our age will be found to rest on firm founda- 
tions. ^ Creatures of a day ; what is a man, and what is 
not a man ? ' cried Pindar, long ago. We have not advanced 
far beyond this proposition and this question. But our views 
about the world and man's place in it have so materially 
changed, that it is no longer possible to approach the study 
of human energy in any one of its great manifestations — 
religion, the state, art, philosophy — without adjusting this 
to the main current and keynote of thought. U we believe, 
as we are now constrained to believe, that all things in 
nature, including the sidereal systems, the multitudinous 
species of animals and plants upon our planet, and man 
himself, are products of an evolutionary process, we must 
logically apply the rules of that process to things which 
humanity — not this person or that person, but the collective 
personality of races first, and afterwards the larger collective 
personality of races in conjunction — has brought forth. The 
conception is not new. It has long been latent in the higher 
thought of Europe. In Hegel's magnificent attempt to 
organise the world ideally by gazing on the mirror of our 
mind, it clothed itself with specious splendour. I have 
suggested that something fruitful for criticism as a branch 
of science may be adduced if we abandon the old paths of 
caprice and predilection, abandon the ambitious flight of ideal 
construction, and confine ourselves for this while to the 
investigation of points in which the evolution of the spirit 
seems to resemble the evolution of nature. 



ON SOME PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM 



While tracing the decline of Italian art at the end of th^ 
Renaissance period, and its partial revival under the influences 
of the Catholic Reaction, I had occasion to write a chapter on 
the Bolognese school of painting. This brought before my 
mind the revolution to which taste is subject, and the 
Apparent uncertainty of critical determinations. To what 
extent are there principles, I asked myself, by which men 
eager for the truth can arrive at a sound judgment in 
sBsthetics, steering amid the shoals and billows of opinion ? 
Or must we confess that literature and art are bound to 
remain the province of caprice and shifting fashion ? With 
these doubts in my mind, I wrote the following paragraphs, 
which I will here resume, inasmuch as they may serve to 
introduce further discussion. 

n 

In the history of criticism few things are more perplexing 
than the vicissitudes of taste, whereby the idols of past 
generations crumble suddenly to dust, while the despised and 
rejected are lifted to pinnacles of glory. Successive waves of 
sesthetical preference, following one another with curious 
lapidity, sweep the established fortresses of fame from their 
venerable basements, and raise aloft neglected monuments 
of genius which lay erewhile embedded in the quicksands of 
oblivion. 

During the last half- century taste has appeared to be more 
capricious, revolutionary, and anarchical than at any previous 
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epoch. The unity of orthodox opinion has broken up. Critics 
have sought to display originality by depreciating names 
famous in former ages, and by exalting minor stars to the 
rank of luminaries of the first magnitude. A man, yet in 
middle life, can remember with what reverence engravings 
after Raphael, the Caracci, and the Poussins were treated 
in his boyhood; how Fra Angehco and Perugino ruled at 
a somewhat later period ; how one set of eloquent writers 
discovered Blake, another Botticelli, and a third Garpaccio ; 
how Signorelli and Bellini and Mantegna and Luini received 
tardy recognition; and now, of late years, how Tiepolo has 
bidden fair to obtain the European grido. 

He will also bear in mind that the conditions imder which 
his own sBsthetical development has taken place — studies in 
the Elgin marbles, the application of photography to works 
of art, the publications of the Arundel Society in London, 
the encyclopaadic and comparative collections of German 
archaBologists— explain and to some extent justify what looks 
like caprice and chaos in aesthetic fashion. Our generation 
has been engaged in cataloguing, classifying, and rearranging 
the museums of the past. We need not be astonished then 
if the palace of art is in some confusion at the present 
moment. Despite such seeming confusion, a student who 
has been careful to addict himself to no one school and to 
no master, is aware that after thirty years of intelligent 
curiosity he stands on larger and surer ground than his 
predecessors. 

Criticism and popular intelligence, meanwhile, are unani- 
mous upon two points : first, in manifesting an earnest 
determination to distinguish what is essentially good and 
true in art from what is only specious, without attributing 
too much weight to established reputations or to the traditions 
of orthodox authority; secondly, in an enthusiastic eflPort to 
appreciate and exhibit what is sincere and beautiful in works 
to which our forefathers were obtuse and irresponsive. A 
wholesome reaction, in one word, has taken place against 
academical dogmatism ; the study of art has been based 
upon soux^der hisjiorical and comparative methods; taste 
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Tasso to Marino, over the chaos of mannerism and ecleoticism 
into which Italian painting plunged from the height of its 
maturity. Our toleration and acceptance of inevitable change 
need not involve the loss of discriminative perception. We 
can apply the evolutionary canon in all strictness without 
ignoring that adult manhood is preferable to senile decrepi- 
tude, that Pheidias surpasses the sculptors of Pergamos, that 
one Madonna of Gian Bellini is more valuable than all the 
pictures of the younger Palma, and that Dosso Dossi's por- 
trait of the Ferrarese jester is better worth having than the 
whole of Annibale Caracci's Galleria Farnesina. It will even 
lead us to select for models and for objects of special study 
those works which bear the mark of adolescence or of vigorous 
maturity, as being more perfectly characteristic of the type 
and more important for an understanding of its specific 
qualities. 

Nevertheless, not in evolution, but in man's soul — his 
intellectual and moral nature— must be sought those abiding 
relations which constitute great art, and are the test of right 
esthetic judgment. These are such as truth, simplicity, 
sobriety, love, grace, patience, modesty, repose, health, vigour, 
brain-stuff, dignity of thought, imagination, lucidity of vision, 
purity and depth of feeling. Wherever the critic finds these 
—whether it be in Giotto at the dawn or in Guido at the 
nightfall of Italian painting, in Homer or Theocritus at the 
two extremes of Greek poetry — he will recognise the work 
as ranking with those things from which the soul draws 
nourishment. 

The claims of craftsmanship on his attention are not so 
paramount. It is possible to do great work in art through 
many different styles, and with very various technical equip- 
ments. The critic, for example, must be able to see excellence 
both in the frigidly faultless draughtsmanship of Ingres 
and in the wayward anatomy of William Blake. At the 
same time, craftsmanship is not to be neglected. Each art 
has its own vehicle of expression, and exacts some innate 
or acquired capacity for the use of that vehicle from the artist. 
The critic must therefore be sufficiently versed in technicalities 
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of classical criticism in question, and introduced the second of 
the three conceptions, which corresponds to what may be 
' iemied romantic criticism. Meanwhile, the rapid advance of 
science led to the third conception, which takes for granted 
that the arts are capable of being historically studied in their 
eyoluiion. 

Classical criticism rested upon a logical basis. It assumed 
the existence of certain fixed principles, from which correct 
ndgments might be deduced. Romantic criticism substituted 
sympathies and antipathies for rules, and exchanged authority 
for personal opinion. Scientific criticism proceeds by induc- 
tion, historical investigation, morphological analysis, mis- 
doubting the certainty of aesthetic principles, regarding the 
instincts and sensibilities of the individual with distrust, 
seeking materials for basing the canons of perfection upon 
some positive foundation. 

According to etymology, the fundamental function of 
criticism is judgment; and during the classical period no 
doubt was cast upon the critic's right to judge. In the 
romantic period this function was disputed, and the rules by 
which a verdict could be pronounced were opened to discus- 
sion. In scientific criticism the idea returns to itself again, 
but on an altered basis. The critic arrives at conclusions 
after preparatory studies in history, psychology, scholarship, 
by means of which he hopes to ground his judgment |on 
sufficient demonstration. 

In each of the three stages which I have indicated, 
judgment is undoubtedly implied. The classical critic judged 
by principles, and by the decisions of his predecessors — by 
Aristotle, Longinus, Horace, Aristarchus, Boileau. The 
romantic critic judged by his own preferences and pro- 
divities — ^like the Semiramis of Dante — 

Che libito fe leoito in sua legge. 

The scientific critic judges, but does not do so without 
understanding the natural and historical conditions of the 
product under examination, and without making the allow- 
ances demanded by his sense of relativity. For example, 
he will not, like the classical critic, pronounce the ' Divine 
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remarks, ' to follow the common reason of the world ; yet, 
though there is a common reason in the world, the majority 
live as though they possessed a wisdom peculiar each xmto 
hims^ alone.' 

The object of education is to provide us in youth with a 
sense of this common reason — a just if general view of what 
mankind as a whole is — a notion of what has been thought 
and wrought by our race in its totality, of what humanity at 
its best and skongest has achieved by interrupted yet con- 
tinuous effort, of how we come to be what we are and to 
tiiink and feel as we do. Humanism, the study of history 
and literature and art and law, suffices better than any other 
training for this needful propaadeutic. It is superior to the 
study of mathematical and natural science, because its matter 
is of greater moral and mental importance to humanity ; 
while, as a discipline, it is not inferior if rigorously con- 
ducted upon systematic method. Such education prepares the 
specialist to judge with width of sympathy and due regard 
for relations, to overcome personal caprice and predilection, 
and to survey the particular plot he selects for exploration as 
part of one great whole. 

It may be added that liberal culture of the sort described 
goes far towards emancipating men from the vanity which 
aims at originality in and out of season. In their desire to 
be cnriginal, or to appear original, critics too often forget the 
paramount necessity of being true. It is better to repeat old 
&mgs, if they are true, than to improvise new things, if they 
are not true. A man who thinks that he has caught some 
novel glimpse upon a well-worn subject, is tempted to distort 
the truth in his eagerness to do the discovery full justice. 
Tkna leads to paradox: and paradox, though bolstered up 
mth ^igram, has no prospect of survival except through the 
grain of truth which may be contained in it. 

There is a difficulty here for the critic, who must always 
to some extent appear as the law-giver or law-expounder. 
From time to time he will find himself, through his own 
sincerity, in the position of an innovator, and may expect to 
be classified with the paradox-mongers. In these cicum- 
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them for a friend — who Mr. W. H. was, and who the dark 
lady was — then at once we differ. As it seems to me, this is 
the point at which sound criticism diverges from criticism 
over-weighted with erudition or with subjective prepossession. 
Queen Elizabeth, Lord Southampton, Lord Pembroke, William 
Hughes,^ William Himself, have successively posed, in the 
schemes of constructive critics, for Mr. W. H. I need not 
enlarge upon this topic, because the case of Shakespeare's 
sonnets is only too familiar to every student of English 
Eteratuie. I have adduced the instance simply because it 
is a crucial one — one in which the competent critic should 
hul every contribution made by research or formulated by 
a scheming brain for the solution of a sphinx-like problem, 
but should avoid like a hidden rock — tanquam scopulum — 
any temptation to construct a biographical romance out of 
elements so slender, until irrefutable facts have been pre- 
sented. In a word, criticism welcomes research, welcomes 
discovery, welcomes constructive ingenuity. But she does 
not recognise these things as criticism, and holds a dubious 
balance until the case seems proved. The same may be said 
about the less enigmatical problem of Tasso^s relation to 
Leonora d'Este. Let the critic state the problem as he finds 
it, but not engage (unless he be convinced) in any of its 
plausible solutions. Enough is left for the exercise of his 
aesthetic judgment in the poetry of Shakespeare's and of 
Tasso's sonnets. 

These remarks bring to light two relations in which the 
spirit of research and erudition is dangerous to criticism. 

Li the first place it inclines people to make too much of 
mere externals — as though one should persuade himself that 
a knowledge of the bibliography of the * Paradise Lost ' is 
essential to the comprehension of that poem, or that the 
' Faery Queen ' demands a preparatory training in Anglo- 
Saxon. You may know everything about the editions of 
Milton's poems, and have their misprints at your fingers' end, 

> William Hughes had been in literary existence a century before 
lir. Oscar Wilde resuscitated this hypothetical youth in a magazine 
of 1889. 
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Rightly employed, learning checks caprice, sustains our feet 
on solid ground, and leads to hidden paths whereby we may 
approach the truth. Misused, it smothers intuition in a 
jungle of cumbrous and unimportant details, diverts attention 
from the proper end of culture, or bases the vagaries of the 
bncy upon sand-banks and rubble. 

It seems trite to say so — ^yet common sense, implying 
knowledge of human nature, prudence, shrewdness, the power 
of weighing evidence, is the main quality for the critic. 
Learning gives weight and force; it is indispensable. But 
learning is as nothing, or as worse than nothing, unless sound 
judgment stand above it. Sense, like charity in S. Paul's 
exposition of the virtues, is the one and saving faculty — 
'though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
though my memory is stored with the omne scibile, and I 
have not common sense, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.' Without this, erudition obscures the main 
points at issue, and transforms the mirage of illusion into 
momentary domes and towers. A sensible, unlettered girl 
is a better critic than the learned simpleton who uses the 
stores of a vast library to bolster up some baseless paradox. 
Sense, in the region of criticism, is equivalent to imagination. 
It enables its possessor to distinguish what is or may be from 
what cannot be. 

IX 

The critical faculty may be described then as trained per- 
ception in a man endowed with common sense and sound 
imagination. This faculty may be exercised in every branch 
of knowledge; but for its particulaor display in any single 
province we have to presuppose special qualifications (natural 
and acquired, physical and mental), which enable the skilled 
interpreter and judge to pronounce opinions with more 
authority than the rest of mankind. A critic of music need 
not be a critic of poetry ; nor do we seek enlightenment on 
the art of painting from a judge of horseflesh. 

Finally, the critic must beware of his subjective bias, and 
keep himself resolutely in accord with the common wisdom 
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of humanity. No single wise man decides any question. A 
consensus of wise men is needed to establish taste. He must 
not suffer himself to be diverted by partialities and predilec- 
tions into side-currents. His duty is to abide by commanding 
principles, and, living in the whole, to appreciate the correla- 
tion of the subject he has chosen with the complex of man's 
intellectual and moral nature. 



THE PROVINCES OP THE SEVERAL ARTS 



*Abt,' said Goethe, *is but form-giving.' We might vary 
this definition, and say, 'Art is a method of expression or 
presentation.' Then comes the question : If art gives form, if 
it is a method of expression or presentation, to what does it 
give form, what does it express or present ? The answer 
certainly must be : Art gives form to human consciousness ; 
expresses or presents the feeling or the thought of man. 
Whatever else art may do by the way, in the communication 
of innocent pleasures, in the adornment of life and the soften- 
ing of manners, in the creation of beautiful shapes and sounds, 
this, at all events, is its prime function. 

While investing thought and sentiment, the spiritual sub- 
ject-matter of all art, with form, or finding for it proper modes 
of presentation, each of the arts employs a special medium: 
obeying the laws of beauty proper to that medium. The 
vehicles of the arts, roughly speaking, are solid substances 
(like ivory, stone, wood, metal), pigments, sounds, and words. 
The masterly handling of these vehicles and the realisation of 
their characteristic types of beauty have come to be regarded 
as the craftsman's paramount concern. And in a certain 
sense this is a right conclusion ; for dexterity in the manipu- 
lation of the chosen vehicle, and power to create a beautiful 
otject, distinguish the successful artist from the man who 
may have had like thoughts and feelings. This dexterity, this 
power, are the properties of the artist, qud artist. Yet we 
most not forget that the form created by the artist for the 
expression of a thought or feeling is not the final end of art 
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it is as wrong to suppose that art exists for artists and 
ari-stndents, as to talk of art for art's sake. Art exists for 
hninanity. Art transmutes thought and feeling into terms 
of beautiful form. Art is great and lasting in proportion as 
it appeals to the human oonsoiousness at large, presenting 
to it portions of itself in adequate and lovely form. 



m 

It was necessary in the first place firmly to apprehend 
the truth that the final end of all art is the presentation 
of a spiritual content ; it is necessary in the next place ta 
ramoye confusions by considering the special circumstances 
of the several arts. 

Each art has its own vehicle of expression. What it 
can present and how it can present it, depends upon the 
nature of this vehicle. Thus, though architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry, meet upon the common ground of 
spiritualised experience — though the works of art produced 
by the architect, sculptor, painter, musician, poet, emanate 
from the spiritual nature of the race, are coloured by the 
spiritual nature of the men who make them, and express 
what is spiritual in humanity under concrete forms invented 
lor them by the artist — yet it is certain that all of these arts 
do not deal exactly with the same portions of this common 
material in the same way or with the same results. Each 
has its own department. Each exhibits qualities of strength 
and weakness special to itself. To define these several 
departments, to explain the relation of these several vehicles 
of presentation to the common subject-matter, is the next 
step in criticism. 

IV 

Of the fine arts, architecture alone subserves utility. We 
build for use. But the geometrical proportions which the 
architect observes contain the element of beauty and power- 
fully influence the soul. Into the language of arch and aisle 

q2 
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that he separates himself from other men who think and feel. 
The poet, more perhaps than any other artist, needs to keep 
this steadily in view; for words being our daily vehicle of 
utterance, it may well chance that the alabaster vase of 
language should be hastily or trivially modelled. This is the 
true reason why 'neither gods nor men nor the columns 
either suffer mediocrity in singers.' Upon the poet it is 
specially incumbent to see that he has something rare to 
say and some rich mode of saying it. The figurative arts 
need hardly be so cautioned. They run their risk in quite 
a different direction. For sculptor and for painter, the danger 
is lest he should think that alabaster vase his final task. He 
may too easily be satisfied with moulding a beautiful but 
empty form. 



ON THE RELATION OF ART TO SCIENCE AND 

MORALITY 



The most singular phenomenon of language in its relation 
to thought is our inability to define the words expressive 
of ideas by which we are principally influenced in life. We 
camiot make satisfactory definitions of God, goodness, truth, 
beauty, poetry, love. The prudent man abstains from 
definitions in such cases, feeling sure that his audience, if 
they are capable of listening to his argument, will be 
provided with general notions sufficient to make his meaning 
clear. 

Perhaps the reason why no satisfactory definitions can 
be given of goodness, beauty, truth, is that these ideas blend 
in our spiritual nature, so that, when we seek to distinguish 
them, we violate the unity of our higher self. 

Yet a man may be permitted at times to play this 
impossible game of definitions as a kind of intellectual 
pastime, recognising its inefficiency, but acknowledging 
suggestive and stimulative value in the sport. 

We may say, for instance, that goodness is the quality in 
things and living creatures which makes them perfect in their 
several kinds, and adapts them to their special functions. It 
is a quality of essence. 

We may say that beauty is the quality in things and 
living creatures which makes them delightful to our sensi- 
bility. It is inseparable from some mode of presentation. It 
is a quality, not of essence, but of aspect and appearance. 

We may say that truth is conformity to what is actual 
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tStj. The moda of handling and troatoient, what we call 
1^ oommnnicalflu, dimly perhaps, bat oertdbly, something 
tarn tiia artiat'e natme to the sensibility of the percipient, 
lb same face painted by Oreiue, Raphael, and Lionardo da 
?iMi would affsct us with very different sentiments. The 
MM kwso modelled by Pheidias, Cellini, Oian Bologna, and 
Ibhsl Angelo would awake widely dissimilar sensations. 
The mam momcal theme handled by Mosart, Ghttmbini, 

Chopin, and Bossini would transport us into 

regions of emotion. Thus, at the very beginning of the 

r, each artist exercises a spedfio moral influence, without 

intention, by the mere display of personality. 

U w proceed fiurther, and regard the subject-matter of the 

•il% Ihis connection with morality becomes still more marked* 

Msmgi in purely decorative work, art cannot escape from con- 

fiyfBg a meaning of some sort. It may therefore be used, 

sal it has been used, to inculcate religion and to stimulate 

iswtionsmwn, to exhibit the strength of heroes and the con- 

ilUMj of martyrs, to reveal the seductions of the senses or 

Ike poignant bsdnation of bloodthirsty passions. We need 

haidly mention poetry in this discussion ; for poetry, by its 

enmmand of words, embraces the whole sphere of human 

Mtei*. Not only all the acts of men and women, but all 

Ihrir ihooghts and emotions, their aspirations toward a 

Utter state of being, their affinities with brutes, their capa- 

dtf to sink below the brutes into devildom, belong to verbal 

For this reason Milton regarded poetry as the 
instrument in education. Logic and rhetoric, 
he obMTves, have their important place in mental training ; 
'to which poetry should be made subsequent, or indeed 
lather precedent, as being lass subtle and fine, but more 
sensuous, and passionate.' Poetry, to quote another 
from Hilton, ^ with a soUd and treatable smoothness 
pooito out and describes ' whatsoever is presented in abstract 
fofm by theology, philosophy, history, logic, and rhetoric. 
Ftom poetry, therefore, through its simplicity, its sensuous 
fihisas, and ito passionate appeal, commanding moral im- 
for good or evil have to be expected. But enough 
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that subject-matter, art flourishes best where the free play of 
personality is possible. 

Not then in vice and immorality (the weakness of the 
Benaissance), but in unexampled many-sidedness of human 
eharacter (the strength of that epoch), must we seek the 
solution of the problem offered by Italy in the sixteenth 
century. 

In like manner, it was not from the corruption of Athens, 
from slavery, paiderastia, hetaira-worship, venality, delation, 
democratic insubordination, that the noble arts and letters 
of Hellas, the sculpture of Pheidias, the tragedy of Sophocles, 
the comedy of Aristophanes, the history of Thucydides, the 
philosophy of Plato emerged. No; but in spite of these 
things, and regardless of them, from the living well-springs 
of a highly specialised and powerfully vital human energy, 
they sprang into imperishable existence. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Art is indissolubly bound 
np with man's spiritual forces. What we learn from the 
Italian Benaissance or from the Athens of Socrates is this : 
thai art is able to assert man's moral nature at moments 
when it seems in other spheres to have been paralysed or 
vitiated. 



THE MODEL 



I ATTEMPTED in the preceding essay to show that figurative 
art implies a certain relation between realism and idealism, 
which varies according to the volition of the artist. In other 
words, the artist cannot avoid modifying his imitation of the 
chosen object by the infusion of his own subjective quality : 
but he is at liberty to reduce this subjective element to a 
minimum, or, on the other hand, to regard it as his chief 
concern. 

Human art is unable to reproduce nature, except upon such 
terms as these. It cannot draw as accurately as the sun does 
by means of the photographic camera. It cannot render 
dialogue with the fidelity of a phonograph. At the same 
time it is obliged to import something which external nature 
does not possess, something which belongs exclusively to the 
spirit of man, in all its transcripts from the world around us. 

To say that art is superior to nature would be an imperti- 
nence. Yet art has a sphere separate from and beyond 
nature, which belongs to ideas, to emotions, to sentiments, to 
the region of the human spirit. This sphere is not alien to 
nature: indeed it is the highest thing known to us in the 
universe ; being, as it is, the specific property of man, who is 
himself a part of nature. 

II 

Those who have attentively studied a fine nude model, 
observing the gradations of colour, the play of light and shade 
and shadow upon the surface of the flesh, attending to the 
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you will perceive how the man's emotional and intellectual 
attitnde had altered between the period of his first and that 
of his third manner. 



From these reflections upon the points of difference 
between a model and a picture from the model, we may 
zetnm to the old problem of idealism and realism, in 
order to grasp their correlation in plastic works of art more 
firmly. 

How striking is the contrast between any photograph from 
the nude, male or female, and a mezzotint by Bartolozzi! 
The photograph presents realism in its crudest, most un- 
compromising aspect ; sex and the individual are rendered 
with brutal fidelity. The mezzotint presents idealism in its 
flimsiest and most conventional aspect : it is difficult to say 
whether those decorative figures are meant for men or 
women ; the individual disappears in an agreeable generalisa- 
tion. Without wishing to create hermaphrodites, the draughts- 
man produced sexless beings. He sacrificed character, specific 
type, salience of structure, to the incarnation of a sentiment. 
Art, when it reached this point, had passed into a kind of 
senile symbolism, the symbolism of insincerity and second 
childhood, aiming at nothing but how to clothe a faint and 
saccharine emotion with graceful form. 

The revolt against this disloyalty to truth justified the 
action of modern realistic and naturalistic schools. It was 
felt, and rightly felt, that almost any crudity is less offensive 
than such emasculate distortion of the human form for 
ornamental purposes. It was felt, and rightly felt, that the 
idealism of Bartolozzi is the suicide of art. 

Yet the question remains, whether uncompromising realism 
is not in its turn also the suicide of art. Driven by contempt 
for feeble idealism into blunt copying of what they see before 
them, realistic draughtsmen find themselves at once outrivalled 
by the model or the photograph. 

Art, after passing through the reactionary stage of realism, 
mnst become once more symbolic on a higher level. In its 
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inability to reproduce Tom, Jack, and Harry, powerful and 
animated types of individual life, it will be forced to do as 
Michel Angelo and William Blake did, with deeper and 
more modest reverence for fact than they possessed. Michel 
Angelo cared much for the human body ; Blake cared little 
for it. Both violated the truth and excellence of nature — 
the one by studied mathematical hypertrophy of form — 
the other by visionary disregard of structure. But both 
succeeded in making the body symbolic of emotion and of 
thought. 

We might parody the famous saying of Pascal, and declare 
that the consummate artist must be a rdaUste accompli and 
an id4aUste soumis. In other words, he must use the truest 
truth of nature, the most scientific grasp on actual form, in 
the service of imaginative symbolism. He must at one and 
the same time both obey and control the model, departing 
at no point from its teaching, but utilising its character and 
individuality for the farther purpose of expression. 



BEAUTY, COMPOSITION, EXPRESSION, 
CHARACTERISATION 



In the two previous essays I drew attention to what may be 
called the spontaneous or involuntary elements of ideality 
existing in all products of the figurative arts. These 
elements, culminating in style, denote the necessary interven- 
tion of human inteUigence and feeling in every imitative 
effort. It is due to them that imitations made by the artist's 
brain and hand differ in essential respects from imitations 
made by a machine, and also that no two persons can produce 
exactly similar transcripts from the same object. 

The question, however, may be asked whether imitation 
15 the real aim pursued by art. It obviously constitutes the 
most prominent condition under which the plastic arts fulfil 
their function. To imitate something can be termed the 
radical, initial impulse which leads in course of time to 
independent artistic activity. Figures of men and reindeer 
scratched on bone implements of the Stone epoch indicate 
this primal impulse in its earliest stage. Yet even here we 
may doubt whether the mimetic effort was not subordinate 
to some free imaginative exercise of mind. Children teach 
US on this point. It is dear that when they rudely sketch 
a man or dog, they are thinking of something of which the 
scrawled man or dog is but a symbol. Their delight in the 
symbol is quite out of proportion to its value as a representa- 
tion of the object. The imitative act and the symbolic shape 
which results therefrom, are therefore the index of another 
and ulterior working of their mind. 



CAEIOATUEE, THE FANTASTIC, 
THE GROTESQUE 



Cabicatube is a distinct species of characterisation, in 
which the salient features of a person or an object have been 
emphasised with the view of rendering them ridiculous. The 
derivation of this word justifies my definition. It comes from 
the Italian caricare, to charge with a burden, or to surcharge. 
Thus caricare un ritratto means to exaggerate what is already 
prominent in the model, and in this way to produce a likeness 
which misrepi/Miits the person, while it remains recog- 
nisable. Instead of emphasis, simple distortion may be used 
to secure the effect of caricature. For example, the hints 
suggested by reflection in a spoon are amplified into an 
absurd portrait. Some faces and figures lend themselves 
better to the concave, others to the convex surface of the 
spoon. Or a fairly accurate image of a man or woman, 
modelled in gutta-percha, may be pulled about in various 
directions, with the result of producing a series of burlesque 
portraits, in which the likeness of the individual is never 
wholly lost. 

The most effective kind of caricature does not proceed by 
such distortion. It renders its victim ludicrous or vile by 
exaggerating what is defective, mean, ignoble in his person, 
indicating at the same time that some corresponding flaws 
in his spiritual nature are revealed by them. The master- 
pieces of this art are those in which truth has been 
accentuated by slight but deft and telling emphasis. Nothing, 
as Aretino once remarked, is more cruel than malevolent 
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taste, smell, sex must be made to vibrate like the dull strings 
of bass-viols, to thrill like woody tubes of hautboys, to pierce 
like shrill yet mellow aooents of the clarionet, to stir the 
soul like the tumultuous voices of brass instruments. Sight 
and hearing, through their keener intellectual significance, 
dominate this harmony ; even as treble and tenor chords of 
Tiolin and viola control a symphony. The final object of the 
whole concert is to delight and stimulate the mind, not to 
exercise the brain by logical propositions, nor to excite the 
appetite by indecent imagery. Precisely in this attunement 
of all the senses to the service of impassioned thought lies the 
secret of the noblest art. 



NOTES ON STYLE 

HISTORY AND USAGE OF THE WOED 



The etymology of words which we are wont to use in a 
figurative sense will often help us to form a right concep- 
tion of the different shades of meaning attached to them by 
custom. 

Style is derived from the Latin stilus ; and stilus was the 
metal-pointed instrument with which the Bomans wrote 
upon their waxen tablets. When Cicero employed the phrase, 
orationes pcBne Attico stilo scriptcBf he meant to praise the 
diction of certain speeches which were written ' almost with 
an Attic pen,' or 'almost in an Attic style.' When he spoke 
of stiltcs exercitatus, this was equal to ' the pen of a practised 
writer,' or 'a practised style.' Stilo Pla/utino may be 
indifferently translated * with the pen of Plautus,' or < in 
the style of Plautus.' 

Thus, during the golden period of Latin literature, the 
word stilus had already passed into the stage of metaphor. 
The mechanical instrument of writing was taken to indicate 
the manner in which anything was written, in the same way 
as we speak of the palette, the burin, or the pencil of artists 
to indicate the manner of their execution. 

Modern scholars, at the time when European culture was 
still classical and Latin was the universal language, adopted 
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tengasi in questa sommit^ di gloria. Ferooch^, quantunqae io presuma 
poco di me stesso, e creda non poter mai godere e conosoere ciascheduna 
parte d' ogni suo pregio e d' ogni suo magistero ; tattavia tengo per certo 
che il massimo numero de' suoi lettori e lodatori non iscorge ne* poemi 
suoi pii!i che una bellezza per ogni dieci o venti che a me, con molto 
rileggerli e meditarli, viene pur fatto di sooprirvi. In vero io mi per- 
suado che V altezza della stima e della rivereuza verso gli scrittori 
sommi, provenga comunemente, in quelli eziandio che li leggono e trat- 
tano, piuttosto da consuetudine ciecamente abbracciata, che da giudizio 
proprio e dal conoscere in quelli per veruna guisa un merito tale. 

It is impossible to overrate the art displayed in the construc- 
tion of this paragraph — the ease with which the periods are 
kept in hand, the balance of the clauses, and the harmony of 
the cadences. Yet we are left with an impression of cum- 
brous labour and circumlocution. The style seems stationary, 
as though it could with difficulty be made to move along. 
The thought is inadequate to the verbal machinery which has 
been set going for its utterance. 
In poetry the case is different : 

Che f ai tu, luna, in ciel ? dinmii, che fai, 

Silenziosa luna ? 

Sorgi la sera, e vai 

Contemplando i deserti ; indi ti posi. 

Ancor non sei tu paga 

Di riandare i sempitemi calli ? 

Ancor non prendi a schivo, ancor sei vaga 

Di mirar queste valli ? 

There we have the supreme beauty of Italian verse — ^the sus- 
tained cantilena of words which naturally sing and fall into 
apparently inevitable rhythm. The poet seems to be merely 
speaking. But the music is so clear, the movement of the 
lines of varying length is so majestic, the thought is so per- 
spicuous, that we seek no higher satisfection of the intellectual 
senses. 

This noble manner of Leopardi could not lend itself to 
light or rapid effects. It remains meditative, and culminates 
in passages like the following, which describes the poet's 
thoughts at night beneath the stars upon the lava of Vesuvius : 
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Sovenle in queste piagge, 

Che, desolate, a bruno 

Veste il flotto indurato, e par che ondeggi, 

Seggo la notte ; e su la mesta landa 

In purissimo azzurro 

Veggo dair alto fiammeggiar le stelle, 

Cui di lontan fa specchio 

n mare, e tutto di scintille in giro 

Per lo voto seren brillare il mondo. 

E poi che gli occhi a quelle laci appunto, 

Ch' a lor sembrano un punto, 

E sono immense in guisa 

Che un punto a petto a lor son terra e mare 

Veracemente ; a cui 

L' uomo non pur, ma questo 

Globo ove r uomo 6 nulla, 

Sconosciuto h del tutto : e quando miro 

Quegli ancor piii senz' alcun fin remoti 

Nodi quasi di stelle, 

Gh' a noi paion qual nebbia, a cui non 1' uomo 

E non la terra sol, ma tutte in uno, 

Del numero infinite e della mole, 

Cor V aureo sole insiem, le nostre stelle 

O sono ignote, o cosi paion come 

Essi alia terra, un punto 

Di luce nebulosa : al pensier mio 

Che sembri allora, o prole 

Dell* uomo ? 

This winding labyrinth of words is brought to a conclusion, 
as regards both sense and sound, so logically and so naturally 
that we hardly pause to wonder at the art of style, the sus- 
pension of thought, required for the achievement. It seems 
like the unpremeditated utterance of a divine being whose 
habitual speech is melody. And there is good foundation for 
this first impression. If we reflect upon the poetry which 
men like Heine and Matthew Arnold have produced in their 
attempts at unrhymed verse of varying lengths, we shall per- 
ceive the incontestable superiority of Italian as a musical vehicle. 
The verbal artist cannot obtain similar results with German, 
French, or English. Italian largely owes its quality to what 
it has retaiaed of Latin structure and of Latin collocation. 
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la surface du monde ; il est probable qu'il ne s'^crit qu'une 
senle prose, si Ton prend le mot dans le sens lapidaire et 
d6finitif oii pouvait Tentendre un Tite-Live ou un Salluste ; 
cette prose, c'est la n6tre. Inf^rieurs dans la po6sie aux 
sabtils et divins pontes Anglais, initios k la musique par 
les maitres allemands, et aux arts plastiques par nos voisins 
da midi, nous sommes les rois absolus de cette forme de 
la Phrase ^crite.' 

There is little to gainsay in this enthusiastic, yet carefully 
measured, vindication by a French writer of his nation's 
claim to supremacy. Tardily, perhaps, yet definitely, we 
English people have come to acknowledge our own inferiority 
f» the a/rt of prose, and the necessity we are under of learning 
the rules of that art from French masters. 

When we proceed to consider style as a branch of rhetoric, 
it will be apparent what the phrase itahcised above implies. 
For the present, I wish to invite comparison between a 
passage from M. Eenan's translation of the Book of Job 
and the already quoted Latin of the Vulgate : 

Que ne suis-je mort d^s le sein de ma m^re, 
Au sortir de ses entraiUes, que n'expirai-je I 

Pourquoi deux genoux sont-ils venus me recevoir, 
Et deux seins m'inviter k les sucer ? 

Maintenant je serais couch6, je me reposerais, 
Je dormirais dans une paix profonde, 

Avec les rois et les grands de la terre, 
Qui se bd,tissent des mausol^es, 

Avec les princes qui poss^dent I'or, 
Et remplissent leur maison d'argent ; 

Ou bien, comme I'avorton cach^, je n'existerais pas, 
Comme les enfans qui n'ont pas vu la lumi^re. 

hk les m^chants cessent leurs violences, 
lA se repose I'homme ^puis^. 

This illustrates the limpidity and clearness of French style, 
its grace of simple outUne ; but it also illustrates the want of 
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the iambic and trochaic measures of dramatic dialogue in 

Attic Greek and in English, owing to the way in which both 

languages blend short and long words, are closely similar. 

Take this example : 

Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 
For fear of that, I still will stay with thee : 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again : here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest. 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh. 

Some of the loveliest effects in English poetry are obtained 
by the artful use of monosyllables : 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all ! 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No, love, my love, that thou mayst true love call : 
And mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 

Some of its most striking rhetorical effects depend upon a 
single polysyllabic word set at the right point in a rush of 
monosyllables : 

Can man by no means creep out of himself, 
And leave the slough of viperous grief behind ? 

An English poet is compelled to get value out of the short 
words in which our language abounds. According to his use 
of them, the line may run like : 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts, 

or may linger like : 

Showers, hails, snows, frosts, and two-edged winds that prime ; 

for short words in English, according to their weight and 
volume, either wing the verse with feathers, or encumber it 
with chains of lead. 
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The hybrid nature of English prosody renders emphasis a 
main feature of our versification. Accentual rhythm formed 
the original and native groundwork of EngHsh prosody. 
This soon began to be modified by scansion. Learned poets, 
familiar with the quantitative systems of antiquity, allowed 
their ear to be governed in the act of composition by memories 
of Greek or Latin metres. Yet exactitude in the quantitative 
structure even of iambics has not been insisted on, and con- 
sequently the most remarkable e:ffects may be produced in 
English by violations of classical rules which would have 
made an Attic audience shudder. No other literature more 
often illustrates than ours the metrical and rhetorical impor- 
tance of a word placed so as to surprise the hearer's sense or 
to arrest his attention by some bold irregularity. Notice the 
value of the verb streams in this line of Marlowe : 

See where Christ's blood streams in the firmament. 

English prose is also hybrid ; but in some respects the 
amalgam has not been made so successfully as in the case of 
poetry. Starting with the simplicity of Anglo-Saxon and 
early English style, where the leading characteristics of our 
syntax are already defined, prose underwent a thorough 
French remodelling during the reigns of the Norman and 
Angevine monarchs. The result of this first period of fusion 
is visible in the style of Sir Thomas Malory's * Morte 
d' Arthur * ; it may be illustrated by the passage in which 
King Arthur departs for his last journey across the waters of 
the west : 

* Now pnt me into the barge,' said the King ; and so he did softly ; 
and there received him three queens with great mourning, and so those 
three queens set them down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid 
his head. And then that queen said, * Ah ! dear brother, why have ye 
tarried so long from me ? Alas ! this wound on your head hath taken 
overmuch cold.' And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir Bedi- 
vere beheld all those ladies go from him ; then Sir Bedivere cried, * Ah ! 
my lord Arthur, what shall become of me now ye go from me, and leave 
me here alone among mine enemies ? ' * Comfort thyself,' said King 
Arthur, ' and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no trust for to trust 
in ; for I will into the vale of Avilion for to heal me of my grievous 

P 
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What Pattison has said here is that the English, after 
Poggio*s report in 1418, did not expect the discovery of any 
fresh and inedited classics. What he meant to say was, that 
no such classics were to he hoped for in England. 

The conflicting claims of his Muse and a fiery Turk which he had 
bought at the Frankfort fair had once liked to have proved fatal to 
him.* 

This is awkward and of doubtful grammar, as is also the 
following from the same paragraph : 

Perhaps we have to thank the road for a good deal more than we often 
think of the ocean of mediocre Latin verse which the sixteenth century 
bequeathed to us. 

To any one who is at all an artist in language, a sentence 
so cacophonously crowded with four thats as the one which I 
shall now quote, gives absolute pain ; ^ 

We are not quite sure that that Father is not giving us Tollius amplified 
with that latitude of invention which local history at that period allowed 
itself. 

t 

The next specimen contains two of the commonest and 
vulgarest faults of slipshod English : ^ 

Of the period of thirty years, 1563-1594, not more than half was 
actually spent by Scaliger under his patron's roof. But it was always 
open to him, and his books and papers — his only property — seem to have 
been deposited in one of his Poitevin ch&teaux. 

The it and his which I have italicised, are the peccant 
parts of this intolerable sentence. A roof ought never to be 
open ; and it would have been no advantage to Scaliger 
should he have been always able to reckon upon finding an 
open roof in his patron's mansion. After the repeated him, 
hisy and his, the third his both logically and grammatically 
refers to Scaliger. Yet the brain, tortured by reiteration, 
eventually relegates it to the patron who kept a portion of 
his roof always open for a scholar guest. 

' Pattison^s Essays^ vol. i. p. 98. ' Ibid. p. 110. 

» Ibid, p. 139. 
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Less attention has hitherto been paid to prose in England 
than to poetry. Spontaneity and freedom — I bad ahnost 
written insubordination — are distinctive notes of the English 
literary spirit. We do not readily submit to the discipline 
of academies or the dictates of arch-critics. We are intolerant 
of rules, and jealous lest so-called ' correction ' should impair 
the native force of the idiom. What genius and instinct 
enable us to do, is done vigorously and well. Therefore 
poetry, being, as Mr. M. Arnold observed, mainly a matter 
of genius, has thriven in our island ; and without self- 
laudation we can challenge all literatures, except perhaps 
the Greek, to match the English in this field. But the 
rhythms, the cadences, the necessary limitations, the specific 
graces of prose style, considered as a branch of literary art, 
have been neglected. Few people who read English prose 
reflect upon the manner pf a writer. They are satisfied if 
they can grasp his meaning, and require from him no more, 
being apparently unconscious of the psychological relation 
between thought and its expression. Much has still to be 
done by us before the just medium between bald, breathless 
prepositions and cumbrous, long-winded periods shall be 
reached. The elasticity, the vivid clarity of phrase, the 
distinction of each several proposition, which characterise 
the more felicitously developed organ of written speech in 
France, have yet to be attained by us. It might almost be 
asserted that we are at present as far behind the French 
as the Germans are behind ourselves in the art of average 
prose. 



PERSONAL STYLE 



A SX7BVET of language, however superficial, makes it evident 
that when we speak of style, we have to take into account 
those qualities of national character which are embodied in 
national speech. If two men could be born of precisely the 
same physical, mental, and moral nature, at precisely the same 
moment of history, and under precisely the same social con- 
ditions ; and if these men learned different languages in the 
cradle, and used those languages in after life, they would be 
unable to deliver exactly the same message to the world 
through literature. The dominant qualities of each mother 
tongue would impose definite limitations on their power 
of expressing thoughts, however similar or identical those 
thoughts might be. 

We cannot conceive two men born with the same physical, 
mental, and moral nature, at the same moment, under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, and using the same language. 
They would be identical ; and everything they uttered would 
be clothed with exactly the same words. The absurdity of 
this conception brings home to us the second aspect of style. 
Style is not merely a sign of those national qualities which 
are generic to established languages, and which constitute the 
so-called genius of a race. It is also the sign of personal 
qualities, specific to individuals, which constitute the genius 
of a man. Whatever a man utters from his heart and head 
is the index of his character. The more remarkable a person 
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have not aimed at exhaustiveness even of suggestion in my 
treatment of the topic ; and while saying much which will 
appear perhaps trivial and obvious, have omitted some of the 
subtler and more interesting aspects of the matter. A syste- 
matic criticism of personal style would require a volume, 
and would demand physiological and psychological knowledge 
which is rarely found in combination with an extensive study 
of literatures and arts. 



^art IF 

THE ART OF STYLE 



^The choice and command of language/ said Gibbon, 'is 
the fruit of exercise/ Every writer has it in his power to 
improve his faculty of expression, as every athlete can improve 
his muscular development by practice. 

The final end of all style is precision, veracity of utterance, 
truth to the thing to be presented. The thing itself will 
differ in simplicity and complexity, in scientific aridity 
and in emotional richness, in imaginative grandeur and in 
passionate intensity. Style, regarded from the point of 
view of art, adapts itself to these differences in the subject- 
matter. Whether consciously or unconsciously, is not at 
present the question. It suffices to say that style (if worthy 
of the name) finds the pure phrase *the fitting mode of 
utterance. It rejects superfluities, admits ornament where 
ornament is part and parcel of the thing to be presented, 
seeks beauty in truth, selects, discards, mindful always that 
there is one and only one absolutely right way of saying 
anything. 

This is as true of poetry as of prose. Phrases like : 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong : 

or like : 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is ; 
What if my leaves are falling like its own I 
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have to be regarded as simple propositions, no less simple 
than these which follow : 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable in the annals of the 
British Isles. It had lasted a hundred and five days. The garrison had 
been reduced from about seven thousand e£fective men to about three 
thousand. 

I 

All these propositions are right, are veracious, are good in 
style, in so far as they are adequate to the speaker's thought 
and perception of fact — in the first two cases to the highly 
charged and complex matter which Wordsworth and Shelley 
sought to deliver, in the third to the definite issue which 
Macaulay had to report. Criticism might question whether 
the siege of Londonderry was really ^the most memorable 
in the annals of the British Isles.' But criticism, knowing 
Macaulay's view of English history, would have no right to 
challenge his statement on the ground of style. Criticism 
might object to Wordsworth's identification of Duty with 
Cosmic Law, and to Shelley's pathetic sympathy with autumn 
woodlands. But criticism, having seized each poet's point of 
view, would have no right to challenge his statement on 
the ground of style. In esich case the verbal expression is 
correspondent to the thing presented. 

Precision being the main purpose of a writer, he will pay 
minute attention to the grammar and logic of language, so 
that there may be no obscurity, or incoherence in his method 
of expression. With the same object he will study the 
qualities of words, remembering that the right word used 
in the right place constitutes the perfection of style. Words 
will be weighed in their sonority, their colour-value, their 
suggestiveness, their derivation and metaphysical usage. He 
will show his taste by the avoidance of foreign vocables, 
neologisms, obsolete terms, unless the rhetoric of his subject- 
matter renders such verba insoleniia helpful to the meaning. 
To be meticulous (as Sir Thomas Browne would say), in the 
adoption of new phrases or the resuscitation of old words 
is hardly less reprehensible than to be reckless in the ill- 
considered use of them. Justice of perception consists in 

9 
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study under which we work now, force the artist to reflect 
upon the various creations of numerous predecessors in any 
field which he has undertaken. And thus the great monu- 
ments of past ages are continually moulding and impressing 
the style of the present, crossing and recrossing, blending 
their influences. Ever more and more, the literature of the 
Occidental races tends to become a complicated mass of 
hybrids. 



[ 
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superficial affectation, expressed the poetry of simple life 
with a wonderful sense of music ; of Frederick Walker, whose 
young working-men and vagrant women assumed the grandeur 
of Pheidias without loss of reality; of Hamo Thornycroft, 
whose statue of the 'Mower' deserves to be placed in the 
same rank with Walker's picture, ' At the Gate.' 

These instances are not meant to be exhaustive ; nor are 
all the works mentioned of equal merit. I fear that, with the 
exception of Millet's pictures and the Russian novels, they 
would find but little favour in the eyes of our aspiring and 
exacting critic Whitman. Such as they are, however, they 
illustrate to some extent the ideality which must in course of 
time be extracted from the people, if art is to regain vitality 
under the conditions of a Democratic age. 

The duty of art in the immediate future is to manifest the 
immanence of the divine in nature and man. While doing so 
— pursuing her own chase of beauty, not moralising and not 
preaching, but seeing and unmasking the God hidden in the 
husk of things — art will once more serve the permanent 
spiritual needs of humanity. This is Democratic Art. The 
kingdom of the Father has passed ; the kingdom of the Son 
is passing ; the kingdom of the Spirit begins. 
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imaginative reason, which brought him to the stake. Other 
philosophers of sundry sects and orders, mystics, deists, pro- 
fessed pantheists, developed it in various ways to suit their 
several speculations. It was rhymed by Pope in well-turned 
couplets : 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same. 

Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame. 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Li these meditations of the poets and the sages there 
inhered an element of visionary unsubstantial rapture. 
Attractive as the speculation may have seemed to minds of a 
certain stamp, it rested on no arguments of probability derived 
from fact. Theology was justified in neglecting such cloud- 
castles as the dreams of a disordered mind, until the moment 
when science, steadily accumulating knowledge * without 
prophesying, had prepared a theory of the universe which 
necessitated either the abandonment of God as the supreme 
hypothesis, or else the acceptation of the world as God made 
manifest in fact, co-extensive with infinity. 

It is not needful to pursue this analysis, or to force a con- 
clusion as to the right way of solving the suggested problem. 
Else I should have to show to what a large extent the 
idealists of Germany, from Eant to Hegel, by their methods 
of criticism and a 'priori speculation, stimulated the growing 
conception of inherent spirituality and unity in nature. For 
the purpose of this essay it is enough to have pointed out how 
the modern enthusiasm, which we may call cosmic, sprang up 
in close connection with ideas like these, and how it is related 
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the spirit which constitutes both thought and the objects of 

thought. To God he cries : 

Thou, Thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits 
That Thou includest as the sea her waves ! 

Yet God, for him, does not include souls only, as the ocean 
includes the billows on its surface. God also includes 
nature, and thus the poet can call nature 

The nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

It is thus, too, that Lucy drew her beauty, grace, and 
goodness * by silent sympathy * from woods, and clouds, and 
stars, and rivulets, and murmuring sounds. Nature being 
the robe of life woven perpetually by God, becomes at once 
the oracle and the audience of humanity. Man takes the 
meadows, woods, and mountains, and *all that we behold 
from this green earth,' into his confidence, feeling that they 
are kindred to himself. In nature, as in the mind of man, 
there dwells one spirit, from whom we gather strength, and 
who sustains our aspiration. This is the meaning of that 
apparent paradox : 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

But, quitting this region of high speculation, let us see 

how Wordsworth's mysticism gave tone to his descriptions 

of landscape. I will select the poem on the Simplon Pass, 

than which nothing nobler in blank verse has been written 

during this century. 

Brook and road 
Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy Pass, 
And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow step. The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 
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stars and exhalations and the soul of man. This life of the 
world has for one of its main manifestations the ideal beauty 
which led Alastor captive. The supreme expression of the 
world-soul, conceived as beauty, intangible, elusive, un- 
approachable, is given in that song which a voice in the air 
sings to Asia : * 

Life of Life ! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them ; 

And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 

In those looks, where whoso gazes 

Faints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light 1 thy limbs are burning 

Through the vest which seems to hide them ; 

As the radiant lines of morning 

Through the clouds ere they divide them ; 

And this atmosphere divinest 

Shrouds thee wheresoever thou shinest. 

Fair are others I none beholds thee, 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 

Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour, 

And all feel, yet see thee never, 

As I feel now, lost for ever I 

Lamp of earth 1 where'er thou movest 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness. 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 

Walk upon the winds with brightness, 

Till they fail, as I am failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing t 

The relation of man's soul to the world-soul, conceived by 
the poet as Life, Light, Love, and Beauty, is defined with 
more than usual precision in the following stanza from 
^ Adonais.' Eeats has died : 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely ; he doth bear 

His part, while the one spirit's plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 



Prometheus Unbound, Act ii., Scene 5, 
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All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may hear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees, and beasts, and men, into the heaven's light. 

It is apparent that, for Shelley, the beauty which hunted 
Alastor to his death on this earth, the beauty which in the 
mind of Asia was as a keen flame shining through the 
alabaster of the universe, has become the attribute of power, 
vitality, continuous and all-pervasive energy. This is not 
poetry borrowing the forms of pantheistic speculation, but 
pantheism assuming to itself the faith and passion which 
transmutes speculative thought into religion. To this under- 
lying intuition of indwelling deity Shelley owes the magic 
of his verse, whenever he deals directly with nature. Those 
aerial conceptions of living creatures in the elements, the 
ministry of the cloud, the wizardry of the west wind, the 
sympathies of the sensitive plant, the incantations of the 
Witch of Atlas, the raptures of the loves of earth and moon, 
the daemon of the whirlwind, the chariot-races of the hours, 
the primeval genii of Prometheus Unbound — all these 
creations of the poet's mythopoeic fancy are vitally connected 
with the poet's belief in the universe as a manifestation of 
spiritual force. For him it is not that subordinate divinities 
— ^fairies, angels, fiends, nymphs, fauns, and so forth — exist 
separately everywhere upon a slightly different plane from 
that of human nature ; but everywhere, and in all things, in 
plants and beasts and men and earth and sky, eternally 
abides a genius and a spirit, whose particular epiphanies 
constitute one moving whole, a stream of life, a poos as the 
Greek sage called it. ' All things pass, and nothing stays ; 
the cosmos may be compared to the flow of a river, into 
which it is impossible to plunge twice and find it the same 
flood.' Yes : but the stream, though ever changing, is 
perennially one ; and all things, including man, are drops 
which go to make its continuity. 
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to be the handmaid of the Church, because the Church was 
losing hold upon the intellect. She became in turn the friend 
and teacher of generations for whom the earth was growing 
daily more divine. Now, in the work of the landscape- 
painters, spirit still speaks to spirit ; the spirit of the artist 
who perceives, interprets, and preserves the beauty of earth, 
sea, and sky, to the spirit of men ready to receive it. What 
we owe to these hierophants of nature is incalculable. They 
are continually training our eyes to see, our minds to under- 
stand the world. They show how sympathy, emotion, passion, 
thought may be associated with inanimate things — for a 
masterpiece of landscape-painting, like a symphony in music, 
is penetrated with the maker's thought and feeling. Having 
passed through the artist's intellect, the scene becomes trans- 
figured into a symbol of what the artist felt. His subjectivity 
inheres in it for ever after. 

So vast is the field of nature, so comparatively little of 
that field has as yet been subdued, that the resources of art 
to be derived therefrom seem inexhaustible. Nor have we 
any reason to apprehend that the religion of the future will 
fail to supply this branch of art with ideality. 
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use which two of our greatest English painters, Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Burne- Jones, have made of this material. I think it 
will be admitted that if we look for ideality in contemporary 
English painting, we shall find this mainly in the work of 
these two masters. And it is in the region of the myth and' 
allegory that both have brought their poetic qualities con- 
spicuously to view. Mr. Burne-Jones, in particular, has 
proved that it is possible to treat legends so familiar as that 
of Perseus or the Sleeping Beauty, allegories so old as that 
of the Days of Creation, mythical tales so trite as that of 
Pan and Syrinx, with freshness and originality, evolving from 
their kernel something which is vitally in sympathy with 
modern thought. 

VIII 

The line of thought which I have followed in this essay 
would have appeared preposterous and paradoxical a century 
ago, when mythology was treated from the point of view of 
LempriSre, and when the artistic handling of allegorical 
themes proceeded upon imitation of Orsaco-Boman or late 
Renaissance work. It will probably find but scanty accept- 
ance even now. Yet there are present conditions favourable 
to its reception by tolerant minds which were lacking in the 
immediate past. The revolution effected by the romantic 
movement has delivered us from pseudo-classicism* At the 
same time spirituality has been restored to the material 
universe by science, which forces us to regard the cosmos 
as a single whole, penetrated throughout with life-producing 
energy. 



IS POETKY AT BOTTOM A CEITICISM 

OF LIFE? 

A REVIEW OF MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTION 

FROM WORDSWORTH.^ 

It is both interesting and instructive to hear what masters 
of a craft may choose to say upon the subject of their art. 
The interest is rather increased than diminished by the 
.limitation or the imperfection of their view, inseparable from 
personal inclination, idiosyncrasy of genius, or absorbing 
previous course of study. When Herrick exclaims, * There's 
no lust like to poetry ; ' when Goethe asserts, * Die Eunst 
ist nur Gestaltung;' when Shelley writes, 'Poetry is the 
record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest and 
best minds,' we feel in each of these utterances — too partial 
to express a universal truth, too profound to be regarded as 
a merely casual remark — the dominating bias and instinctive 
leanings of a lifetime. If, then, we remember that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is equally eminent as a critic and a poet, 
we shall not be too much surprised to read the following 
account of poetry given in the preface to his selection from 
Wordsworth : 

It is important, therefore, to hold fast to this : that poetry is at bottom 
a criticism of life ; that the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and 
beautiful application of ideas to life — to the question : How to live. 

At first sight this definition will strike most people as a 
paradox. It would be scarcely less startling to hear, as 

' Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by Matthew Arnold. 
Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan, 1879. 
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indeed we might perhaps hear from a new school of writers 
upon art, that ' Criticism is at bottom the poetry of things/ 
inasmuch as it is the critic's function to select the quintessential 
element of all he touches, and to present that only in choice 
form to the public he professes to instruct. Yet, when we 
return to Mr. Arnold, and compare the passage above quoted 
with the fuller expression of the same view upon a preceding 
page, the apparent paradox is reduced to the proportions of a 
sound and valuable generalisation : 

Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I said that the noble and profound 
application of ideas to life is the most essential part of poetic greatness. 
I said that a great poet receives his distinctive character of superiority 
from his application, under the conditions immutably fixed by the laws 
of poetic beauty and poetic truth, from his application, I say, whatever 
it may be, of the ideas — 

On man, on nature, and on human life, 
which he has acquired for himself. 

A vital element in this description of poetic greatness is the 
further determination of the ideas in question as moral : 

It is said that to call these ideas moral ideas is to introduce a strong 
and injurious limitation. I answer that it is to do nothing of the kind, 
because moral ideas are really so main a part of human life. The 
question, how to live^ is itself a moral idea ; and it is the question which 
most interests every man, and with which, in some way or other, he is 
perpetually occupied. 

With the substance of these passages there are few who, after 
mature reflection on the nature of poetry, will not agree. That 
the weight of Mr. Arnold's authority should be unhesitatingly 
given against what he calls the poetry of revolt and the poetry 
of indifference to morals, is a matter for rejoicing to all who 
think the dissemination of sound views on literature important. 
It is good to be reminded at the present moment that Omar 
Khayyam failed of true greatness because he was a reactionary, 
and that Th^ophile Gautier took up his abode in what can 
never be more than a wayside halting-place. From time 
to time critics arise who attempt to persuade us that it does 
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This is bald ; but it is not ' bald as the bare mountain-tops 
are bald.' It is bald as a letter of introduction is bald, bald 
as the baldest passages of Crabbe. Can we expect Italians, 
accustomed to the grandly simple manner of Leopardi's 
country poems, to accept this ? Or choose another example 
from a ballad called the * Power of Music ' : 

An Orpheus ! An Orpheus 1 — yes, Faith may grow bold. 
And take to herself all the wonders of old ; — 
Near the stately Pantheon you'll meet with the same 
In the street that from Oxford hath borrowed its name. 

This is neither bald nor yet genuine ; it begins with a conceit, 
and the epithet applied to the Pantheon is uncouth in its 
falseness. Can we expect our American cousins to tolerate 
the style of this opening stanza for the sake of the noble 
democratic spirit which breathes through the poem? The 

* Character of the Happy Warrior * is both conceived and 
written in the poet's stateliest mood ; yet it halts at intervals 
on lines like these : 

But makes his moral being his prime care .... 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate. 

Will Frenchmen, habituated to look for sustained evenness 
of style in composition, recognise the ' Happy Warrior ' as 
a classic? These examples introduce a grave matter for 
consideration. No lover of Wordsworth could desire the 
exclusion of the * Brothers,* or the * Power of Music,' or the 

* Happy Warrior,' from a selection of his poetry, however 
willingly they might leave the * Butterfly' alone. Yet the 
failure of perfect art in these three fine poems must prove an 
obstacle to their flnal acceptance by readers who make no 
national, or what Mr. Arnold would call provincial, allowance 
for Wordsworth. No such allowances are demanded by the 
work of Keats or Shelley, when subjected to an equally 
rigorous process of sifting, as that applied to Wordsworth in 
this volume. 

Still if, after study of the greatest literatures of Europe, 
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When he writes a poem on a flower, it is to draw forth 
thoughts of joy or strength, or consolation. His * Daffodils ' 
have not the pathos which helongs to Herrick's, nor has he 
composed anything in this style to match the suhlimity of 
Leopardi's 'Ginestra.' But Leopardi crushes the soul of 
hope out of us by the abyss of dreadful contemplation into 
which the broom upon the lava of Vesuvius plunges him. 
Wordsworth never does this. The worst that can be said of 
him is that, as Mr. Swinburne said in a preface to Byron, he 
shreds Nature's vegetables into a domestic saucepan for daily 
service. Still the homely ^o^ ai^ /e«A of the moralist has no 
less right to exist than a wizard's cauldron of sublimity, and 
probably will be found to last and wear longer. Wordsworth 
has said nothing so exquisite as Poliziano upon the fragility 
of rose-leaves, nor has he used the rose, like Ariosto, for 
similitudes of youthful beauty. But the moralising of these 
Italian amourists softens and relaxes. Wordsworth's poems 
on the Celandine brace and invigorate. His enthusiasms are 
sober and solid. Excepting the ode on Immortality, where 
much that cannot be proved is taken for granted, and excepting 
an occasional exaggeration of some favourite tenet, as in this 
famous stanza — 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can — 

his impulsive utterances are based on a sound foundation, 
and will bear the test both of experience and analysis. In 
this respect he diflfers from Shelley, whose far more fiery and 
magnetic enthusiasms do not convince us of their absolute 
sincerity, and are often at variance with probability. In the 
case of Shelley we must be contented with the noble, the 
audacious ardour he communicates. The further satisfaction 
of feeling that his judgments are as right as his aspirations 
are generous, is too frequently denied. Wordsworth does not 
soar so high, nor on so powerful a pinion, but he is a safer 
guide. His own comparison between the nightingale and the 
stock-dove might be used as an allegory of the two poets. 
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It is a pity that Wordsworth oould not rest satisfied in 
leaving this tone to its natural operation on his readers ' in a 
wise passiveness.' He passes too readily over from the poet 
to the moraliser, clenching lessons which need no enforcement 
by precepts that remind us of the preacher. This leads to a 
not unnatural movement of revolt in his audience, and often 
spoils the severe beauty of his art. We do not care to have 
a somewhat dull but instructive episode from ordinary village 
life interrupted by a stanza of admonition like the following : 

Header I had you in your mind 

Snch stores as silent thought can bring, 

gentle Header ! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short, 

And you must kindly take it : 

It is no tale ; but, should you thinks 

Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 

After this the real pathos of ' Simon Lee ' cannot fail to 
fall somewhat flat. And yet it is not seldom that Words- 
worth*s didactic reflections contain the pith of his sublimest 
poetry. Beautiful as the tale of the 'White Doe' is 
aesthetically, it can bear the closing stanzas of precept : 

Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine : 
This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

The Pleasure-house is dust : — behind, before, 
There is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be known 
But, at the coming of the milder day, 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 
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Wordsworth, again, is the poet of the simple and the 
permanent in social life. He has shown that average human 
nature may he made to yield the motives of the noblest 
poems, instinct with passion, glowing with beauty, needing 
only the insight and the touch of the artist to disengage them 
from the coarse material of commonplace. 

The moving accident is not my trade : 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

Should the day arrive when society shall be remodelled 
upon principles of true democracy, when * plain living and 
high thinking ' shall become the rule, when the vulgarity of 
manners inseparable from decaying feudalism shall have 
disappeared, when equality shall be rightly apprehended and 
refinement be the common mark of humble and wealthy 
homes — should this golden age of a grander civilisation dawn 
upon the nations, then Wordsworth will be recognised as the 
prophet and apostle of the world's rejuvenescence. He, too, 
has something to give, a quiet dignity, a nobleness and lofti- 
ness of feeling joined to primitive simplicity, the tranquillity 
of self-respect, the calm of self-assured uprightness, which it 
would be very desirable for the advocates of fraternity and 
equality to assimilate. Of science and democracy Words- 
worth in his lifetime was suspicious. It is almost a paradox 
to proclaim him the poet of democracy and science. Yet 
there is that in his work which renders it congenial to the 
mood of men powerfully influenced by scientific ideas, and 
expecting from democracy the regeneration of society at no 
incalculably distant future. 

After all, Wordsworth is essentially an English poet. He 
has the limitations no less than the noble qualities of the 
English character powerfully impressed upon him. Shelley 
brought into English literature a new ideality, a new element 
of freedom and expansion. Mazzini greeted Byron with 
enthusiastic panegyric as the poet of emancipation. Words- 
worth moves in a very different region from that of either 
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suit their needs or help them forward on the path of their 
development. Yet I cannot but think that, had he read 
Wordsworth, he would have made at least a qualified excep- 
tion in his favour.^ Wordsworth is not 'sombre, moody, 
melancholy,' is certainly not afraid of the * unconventional,' 
does not borrow ' artificial beauty ' from the classics or else- 
where. In fact, the faults here found with English poetry 
in general are contradicted in an eminent degree by his best 
poetry. But, though this seems clear enough, it remains true 
that in Wordsworth we find a ponderosity, a personal and 
patriotic egoism, a pompousness, a self-importance in dwelling 
upon details that have value chiefly for the poet himself or for 
the neighbourhood he lives in, which may not unnaturally 
appear impertinent or irksome to readers of a different 
nationality. WiU the essential greatness of Wordsworth, 
whereof so much has been already said, his humanity, his 
wisdom, his healthiness, his bracing tone, his adequacy to 
the finer inner spirit of a scientific and democratic age — 
will these solid and imperishable qualities overcome the 
occasionally defective utterance, the want of humour and 
lightness, the obstinate insularity of character, the somewhat 
repellent intensity of local interest, which cannot but be found 
in him ? 

* This I gather from the modification of the above passage in favour 
of * the cheerful ' name of Walter Scott. 
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made a matter of indifference.' He then proceeds to point 
out that each of the fine arts has its own sphere, its own 
untranslatable mode of expression, its own way of reaching 
the imaginative reason through the senses, its own special 
responsibilities to its material. 

So far, every intelligent student of the subject will agree 
with him. Nor will there be any substantial difference of 
opinion as to the second point on which he insists — namely, 
that each of the arts, while pursuing its own object, and obey- 
ing its own laws, may sometimes assimilate the quality of a 
sister-art. This, adopting German phraseology, Mr. Pater terms 
the Anders-streben of an art, or the reaching forward from its 
own sphere into the sphere of another art. We are familiar 
with the thought that Greek dramatic poetry borrowed some- 
thing of its form from sculpture, and that the Italian romantic 
epic was determined to a great extent by the analogy of 
painting. Nor is it by any means an innovation in criticism 
to refer all the artistic products of a nation to some dominant 
fine art, for which that nation possessed a special aptitude, 
and which consequently gave colour and complexion to its 
whole flBsthetical activity. Accordingly, Mr. Pater, both in 
.the doctrine of the independence of each art, and also in the 
doctrine of the Anders-streben of one art toward another, 
advances nothing which excites opposition. 

At this point, however, he passes into a region of more 
questionable speculation. Having rebuked popular criticism 
for using poetry as the standard whereby to judge the arts, he 
proceeds to make a similar use of music ; for he lays it down 
that all the arts in common aspire ' towards the principle of 
music, music being the typical, or ideally consummate art, the 
object of the great Anders-streben of all art, of all that is 
artistic, or partakes of artistic qualities.' 

The reason for this assertion is stated with precision : ^ 

All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music. For while 
in all other works of art it is possible to distinguish the matter from the 
form, and the understanding can always make this distinction, yet it is 
the constant effort of art to obliterate it. That the mere matter of a 



* Fortnightly Review^ p. 528. The italics are Mr. Pater's. 
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embodying vehicle that the shape produced shall be the only 
right and perfect manifestation of a spiritual content to the 
senses, so that, while we contemplate the work, we cannot 
conceive their separation — then in this view there is nothing 
either new or perilous. It was precisely this which consti- 
tuted the consummate excellence of Greek sculpture. The 
sculptor found so apt a shape for the expression of ideal 
personality, that his marble became an apocalypse of god- 
hood. It was precisely this, again, which made the poetry of 
Virgil artistically perfect. In the words of the most eloquent 
of Virgil's panegyrists : * What is meant by the vague praise 
bestowed on Virgil's unequalled style is practically this, that 
he has been, perhaps, more successful than any other poet in 
fusing together the expressed and the suggested emotion; 
that he has discovered the hidden music which can give to 
every shade of feeling its distinction, its permanence, and its 
charm; that his thoughts seem to come to us on wings of 
melodies prepared for them from the foundation of the 
world.* ^ 

But it does not seem that Mr. Pater means this only. We 
have the right to conclude from passages which may be 
emphasised, that he has in view the more questionable notion 
that the fine arts in their most consummate moments all 
aspire toward vagueness of intellectual intention — that a 
well-defined subject in poetry and painting and sculpture is 
a hindrance to artistic quality — that the delight of the eye or 
of the ear is of more moment than the thought of the brain. 
Art, he says, is 'always striving to be independent of the 
mere intelligence, to become a matter of pure perception 
to get red of its responsibilities to its subject or material.' 
'Lyrical poetry,' he says, 'just because in it you are least 
able to detach the matter from the form without a deduction 
of something from that matter itself, is, at least artistically, 
the highest and most complete form of poetry. And the very 
perfection of such poetry often seems to depend in part on a 
certain suppression or vagueness of mere subject, so that the 

» ♦Essays, Classical,' by ?*. W. H. Myers, p. 116. 
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a mathematioal metaphor) is raised to a higher power. It continues 
to be an articulate sound and a logical step in the argmnent; bat 
it becomes also a musical sound and a centre of emotional foroe. It 
becomes a musical sound — that is to say, its consonants and vowels are 
arranged to bear a relation to the consonants and vowels near it — a 
relation of which accent, quantity, rhyme, assonance, and alliteration 
are specialised forms, but which may be of a character more subtle 
than any of these. And it becomes a centre of emotional force; that 
is to say, the complex associations which it evokes modify the associa- 
tions evoked by other words in the same passage in a way quite distinct 
from grammatical or logical connection. The poet, therefore, must 
avoid two opposite dangers. If he thinks too exclusively of the music 
and the colouring of his verses — of the imaginative means of suggesting 
thought and feeling — what he writes will lack reality and sense. But 
if he cares only to commimicate definite thought and feeling according 
to the ordinary laws of eloquent speech, his verse is likely to be deficient 
in magical and suggestive power. 

This is right. This makes equitable allowance for the 
claims alike of the material and the form of art — the intel- 
lectual and emotional content, the sensuous and artificial 
embodiment. 

But to return to Mr. Pater. His doctrine that art is 
' always striving to be independent of the mere intelligence/ 
his assertion that the perfection of lyrical poetry ' often seems 
to depend in part on a certain suppression or vagueness of 
mere subject/ contradict the utterances of the greatest crafts- 
men in the several arts — Milton's sublime passages on the 
function of Poetry ; Sidney's and Shelley's Defences of Poesy ; 
Goethe's doctrine of ' the motive ' ; Bossetti's canon that 
' fundamental brain- work ' is the characteristic of all great 
art ; Michel Angelo's and Beethoven's observations upon their 
own employment of sculpture and music. Bigidly applied, 
his principles would tend to withdraw art from the sphere of 
spirituality altogether. Yet, considered as paradoxes, they 
have real value, inasmuch as they recall attention to the 
sensuous side of art, and direct the mind from such antagonistic 
paradoxes as the one propounded by Mr. Matthew Arnold in 
his preface to Wordsworth. 

It is difficult to see in what way Mr. Pater can evade the 
strictures he has passed upon his brethren, the popular critics. 
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zetti's frescoes and Dante's 'Paradiso/ architectural; Tin- 
toretto's Crucifixion and the Genius of the Vatican, poetical ; 
Shelley's lyrics in Prometheus Unbound and Titian's Three 
Ages, musical ; the fa9ade of the Certosa at Pavia, pictorial ; 
and so forth, as suggestion and association lead us. 

But let it be remembered that this discrimination of an 
AnderS'Strehen in the arts, is after all but fanciful. It is at 
best a way of expressing our sense of something subjective 
in the styles of artists or of epochs, not of something in the 
arts themselves. Let it be still more deeply remembered 
that if we fix upon any one art as the type and measure for 
the rest, we are either indulging a personal partiality, or else 
uttering an arbitrary, and therefore inconclusive, sesthetical 
hypothesis. The main fact to bear steadily in mind is that 
beauty is the sensuous manifestation of the idea — that is, of 
the spiritual element in man and in the world — and that the 
arts, each in its own way, conveys this beauty to our per- 
cipient self. We have to abstain on the one hand from any 
theory which emphasises the didactic function of art, and on 
the other from any theory, however plausible, which diverts 
attention from the one cardinal truth : namely, that fine and 
liberal art, as distinguished from mechanical art or the arts 
of the kitchen and millinery, exists for the embodiment of 
thought and emotion in forms of various delightfulness, 
appealing to what has been called the imaginative reason, 
that complex faculty which is neither mere understanding 
nor mere sense, by means of divers sensuous suggestions, and 
several modes of concrete presentation. 
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Qaem muloent anrsB, firmat sol, edacat imber ; 
Mnlti ilium pueri, inultaB optavere puella : 
Idem quom tenui oarptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli ilium pueri, nullsB optavere puellaB : 
Sic virgo dum Intacta manet, dum cara suis est, 
Quom castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
Neo pueris jocunda manet, nee cara puellis. 

It will be noticed that Catullus does not specialise the rose. 
He speaks indifferently of a flower. But when we examine 
the imitations of these lines by modern poets, we shall see 
how their instinct appropriated to the rose the honours of 
the suggestion. I may also point out that the poet dwells 
only on the fact that a flower, up-growing on its native stalk, 
nourished into bloom by the powers of nature, is desirable 
to all who gaze upon it ; but when it has been plucked, the 
cut flower raises no desire ; and so, Catullus says, it is with 
maidens also. 

For English readers I will roughly paraphrase these un- 
translatable hexameters : 

The flower that, closed by garden walls, doth blow. 
Which no plough wounds, and no rude cattle know. 
But breezes fan, sun fosters, showers shoot higher. 
It many lads and many maids desire ; 
The same, when cropped by cruel hand it fades, 
No lads at all desire it, nor no maids : 
E'en so the girl, so long her youth doth last 
Untouched, on her kind friends affection cast ; 
But when she stoops to folly, sheds her bloom. 
For lads, for maids, hath flown her chaste perfume. 

The second of the two classic passages to which I have 
referred is an Idyll by Ausonius. This poet, who lived from 
dOd to 892 A.D., was half pagan and half Christian. His 
genius floated in the atmosphere of the decaying Roman 
Empire, between influences of the past and future. But 
what his religious creed was does not greatly signify. 
As a writer, he expressed, at the latest close of antique 
culture, something of the spirit which appears in mediaeval, 
and which pervades modern literature, the spirit of sympathy 
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Conquerimur, Natura, brevis quod gratia florum est ? 

Ostentata ooulis illico dona rapis. 
Quam longa una dies, sBtas tarn longa rosarum, 

Quas pubesoentes juncta senecta premit. 
Quam modo nascentem rutilus oonspexit Eous, 

Hano rediens sero vespere vidit anum. 
Sed bene, quod pauois licet interitura diebus, 

Succedens SBvum prorogat ipsa suum. 
Ck)llige, virgo, rosas, dum iios novus et nova pubes, 

Et memor esto 89vum sic properare tuum. 

In the course of our analysis we shall see what parts of this 
Idyll were selected for imitation by modern poets, and what 
parts they omitted. The beautiful imaginative lines (12-22) 
in which the morning star and the rose are brought beneath 
the common guardianship of Venus, have, so far as I know, 
not been seized upon; although one thought contained in 
them, that possibly the star may be no less fragrant than the 
flower, is very modern in its fancy. But first it will be well 
to call attention to the fact that, while Catullus used the 
flower of his metaphor only as a symbol of virginity, Ausonius 
enters into communion with the rose herself as a living creature. 
For him the flower is no mere emblem. The reflections upon 
human life which it suggests are only brought forward at the 
conclusion of his poem, which, in its main structure, is 
a studied picture of external objects lovingly observed. 
Another point should be noticed. His sympathy with the 
short bloom-time of the rose makes him draw from nature 
pathos which he afterwards applies to man. Hitherto, in 
classic literature, the rose had been a symbol of love and 
gladness, celebrated as the ornament of Aphrodite, the pledge 
of passion, and the chief decoration of life's banquet. In all 
the authors who praised the rose, from Sappho to the false 
Anacreon and Philostratus, I remember none who dwelt with 
insistence on its brevity of beauty. Writing even of dead 
roses, the anonymous poet of the Anacreontics thinks of their 
perfume. 

Xopl^y ^6Bwv ik yrjpas 
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Yea, while I speak, the flower with orimson orowned 
Hath fallen and shed her glories on the ground. 
So many births, forms, fates with changes fraught, 
One day begins and one day brings to naught ! 
Grieve we that flowers should have so short a grace, 
That Nature shows and steals her gifts apace ? 
Long as the day, so long the red rose lasts ; 
Eld following close on youth her beauty blasts : 
That flower which Phosphor newly-born had known, 
Hesper returning flnds a wrinkled crone : 
Yet well if, though some brief days past she die. 
Her life be lengthened through posterity ! 
Pluck roses, girl, when flower, when youth is new. 
Mindful the while that thus time flies for you. 

These, then, are the two Latin soiirces which I wish to 
bring before the students of rose-literature in modern poetry. 
One of them is a passage from a marriage song by Catullus, 
the other an Idyll by Ausonius. I have next to show how, 
after the revival of letters, they were severally or in combina- 
tion used by European poets. In this part of my task I shall 
not seek after exhaustiveness, but shall content myself with 
such specimens as occur readily to the memory, 

I said that the Greek and Latin poets of a good period 
rarely used the rose as a symbol of human fragility. This 
requires some modification. The myths connected with 
flowers — hyacinth, narcissus, anemone—are themselves sug- 
gestive of sadness ; but in these a god's beloved has become 
a plant which blooms each year with the recurring season. 
Therefore, this contemplation of the flower derives its senti- 
ment rather from the promise of continuity and immortality 
in nature, than from the pathos of temporal decay. The rose, 
it may be parenthetically observed, in one version of the 
death of Adonis, was said to have sprung from his blood, 
the anemone from Aphrodite's tears.^ 

eSfia x^*** "J*^ 5i ir(£yra wort xl^oyl yiyyerm &^. 
tdfia pSBoy rdcrci, rh. 9h ^dxfwa riv ity€fUiinuf, 

— ■ " ' "— I —-. I. -■»■■■■ I. III. ■-■ ■ ■■■I... — ^^^^— ^^_^^^^_ 

> Bion*s Lament for Adonis, 64-66. The lines are probably a late 
interpolation. 
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Not always violets nor lilies bloom ; 
The sharp thorn bristles in the rose's room. 
And thus for thee, fair boy, shall gray hairs grow, 
While envious time delves wrinkles on thy brow. 

I might also quote an epigram of Rufinus to Bhodocleia, 
in which he bids her bind blossoms on her brow, reminding 
her the while that : 

avOeis Kot A^€is koI crh Kcd 6 ariipavos. 

For time fades thee as he fades the roses ; 
Nor they nor thou may revive again. 

Such, before the date of Ausonius, were the slender contribu- 
tions of classic poets to the pathos of rose-literature. 

With the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, the 
passages from Catullus and Ausonius which I have chosen as 
the themes for my discourse fell like seeds on fertile soil in 
Italy, and bore abundant flowers of poetry, which spread their 
perfume, afterwards, through Europe. The melancholy which 
survived from medisevalism at that epoch, and the vivid 
interest in nature which characterised the Renaissance, com- 
bined to draw the attention of scholar-poets to the Idyll of 
Ausonius. This Idyll, or elegy, as it might better be called, 
reappears, but slightly altered, and with some distinctive 
additions, in the * Gorinto ' of Lorenzo de' Medici : 

L' altra mattina in un mio piccolo orto 
Andavo : e '1 sol sorgente con suoi rai 
Uscia, non gi^ ch' io lo vedessi scorto. 

Sonvi piantati dentro alcuni rosai ; 
A quai rivolsi le mie vaghe oiglie 
Per quel che visto non avevo mai. 

Eranvi rose candide e vermiglie : 
Alcuna a foglia a f oglia al sol si spiega ; 
Stretto prima, poi par s' apra scompiglie ; 

Altra piil giovinetta si dislega 
Appena daUa bocoia : eravi ancora 
Chi le sue chiuse foglie all' aer niega ; 

Altra cadendo a pid 11 terreno inflora. 
Gosi le vidi nascere e morire 
£ passaz lor vaghezza in men d' un' ora. 

Quando languenti e pallide vidi ire 
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Le foglie a terra, allor mi venne a mente 
Che vana oosa d il giovenil fiorire. 

Ogni arbore ha i suoi fiori : e immantinente 
Poi le tenere frondi al sol si piegano 
Quando rinnovellar P aere si sente. 

I piocol f rutti ancor inf ormi allegano ; 
Ch' a poco a poco talor tanto ingrossano, 
Che pel gran peso i forti rami piegano, 

N^ senza gran periglio portar possano 
II proprio peso ; appena regger sogliono 
Crescendo, ad or ad ora se 1* addossono. 

Vien poi V autunno, e maturi si oogliono 
I doloi pomi : ^ passato il bel tempo, 
Di fior di frutti e fronde al fin si spogliono. 

Cogli la rosa, o ninfa, or ch' k il bel tempo. 

I will give my own English version of this piece : 

Into a little close of mine I went 

One morning, when the sun with his fresh light 

Was rising all refulgent and unshent. 
Bose-trees are planted there in order bright, 

Whereto I turned charmed eyes, and long did stay. 

Taking my fill of that new-found delight. 
Bed and white roses bloomed upon the spray ; 

One opened, leaf by leaf, to greet the mom. 

Shyly at first, then in sweet disarray ; 
Another, yet a youngling, newly bom, 

Scarce struggled from the bud, and there were some 

Whose petals closed them from the air forlorn ; 
Another fell, and showered the grass with bloom ; 

Thus I beheld the roses dawn and die, 

And one short hour their loveliness consume. 
But while I watched those languid petals lie 

Colourless on cold earth, I could but think 

How vain a thing is youthful bravery. 
Trees have their time to bloom on winter's brink ; 

Then the rathe blossoms wither in an hour. 

When the brief days of spring toward summer sink : 
The fruit, as yet unformed, is tart and sour ; 

Little by little it grows large, and weighs 

The strong boughs down with slow persistent power 
Nor without peril can the branches raise 

Their burden ; now they stagger 'neath the weight 

Still growing, and are bent above the ways ; 

A A 
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Soon autamn comes, and the ripe, ruddy freight 
Is gathered : the glad season will not stay ; 
Flowers, fruit, and leaves are now all desolate. 
Pluck the rose, therefore, maiden, while 'tis May ! 

Here we have the Gollige virgo rosas, ' Gather ye roses 
while ye may/ translated from the autumn of antique to the 
April of modern poetry, and that note is echoed through all 
the love-literature of the Renaissance. Lorenzo, be it 
observed, has followed his model, not only in the close, but 
also in the opening of the passage. Side by side with this 
Florentine transcript from Ausonius I will now place Polizi- 
ano*s looser, but more poetical handling of the same theme, 
subjoining my version of his ballata. 

I* mi trovai, fanciulle, un bel mattino 

Di mezzo maggio in un verde giardino. 
Eran d' intomo violette e gigli 

Fra V erba verde, e vaghi fior novelli, 
Azurri gialli candidi e vermigli : 

Ond' io porsi la mano a cor di quelli 

Per adomar e' mie' biondi capelli 
E cinger di grillanda el vago crino. 
I* mi trovai, etc. 

Ma poi ch' i* ebbi pien di fiori un lembo, 

Vidi le rose e non pur d* un colore : 
Io corsi allor per empier tutto el grembo, 

Perch' era si soave il loro odore 

Che tutto mi senti' destar el core 
Di dolce voglia e d' un piacer divino. 
I' mi trovai, etc. 

I' posi mente : quelle rose allora, 
Mai non vi potre' dir quant' eran belle : 

Quale scoppiava della boccia ancora ; 
Qual' erano un po' passe e qual novelle. 
Amor mi disse allor : — Va' cd' di quelle 

Che piii vedi fiorite in sullo spino. 
I' mi trovai, etc. 

Quando la rosa ogni suo' foglia spande, 

Quando ^ piii bella, quando ^ piii gradita ; 
Allora k buona a mettere in ghirlande, 
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Prima che sua belleza sia fuggita : 
Sioohd, fanoiuUe, mentre d pi^ fiorita, 
Cogli^n la bella rosa del giardino. 
I' mi trovai, etc. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 

Violets and lilies grew on every side 

Mid the green grass, and young flowers wonderful, 
Golden, and white, and red, and azure-eyed ; 

Toward whioh I stretched my hands, eager to pull 

Plenty to make my fair curls beautiful, 
To crown my rippling curls with garlands gay. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 

But when my lap was full of flowers I spied 
Boses at last, roses of every hue ; 

Therefore I ran to pluck their ruddy pride. 
Because their perfume was so sweet and true 
That all my soul went forth with pleasure new, 

With yearning and desire too soft to say. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 

I gazed and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 

How lovely were the roses in that hour : 
One was but peeping from her verdant shell. 

And some were faded, some were scarce in flower. 

Then Love said : Go, pluck from the blooming bower 
Those that thou seest ripe upon the spray. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day. 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 

For when the full rose quits her tender sheath, 

When she is sweetest and most fair to see. 
Then is the time to place her in thy wreath. 

Before her beauty and her freshness flee. 

Gather ye therefore roses with great glee. 
Sweet girls, or e'er their perfume pass away. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 
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Much might be written about the different styles in 
which Lorenzo de' Medici and Poliziano severally treated the 
theme suggested to them by Ausonius. Lorenzo is minute 
in detail, sober in reflection; Poliziano employs slighter 
touches with an airier grace and freer flight of fancy. The 
one produces a careful study from nature by the light of his 
classical model; the other sings a new song, soaring high 
above the beaten track of imitation. The description of 
the rose-garden, of the roses in their several degrees of expan- 
sion, and the concluding moral, have been all etherealised in 
the ballata. But space forbids me to enter into further critical 
particulars. 

Before quitting Poliziano, I will collect a few passages from 
his poems which seem to be derived from the same source of 
Latin inspiration. In his 'Giostra' (lib. i. st. 78) he thus 
describes the rose : 

Ma vie piCi lieta piii ridente e bella 
Ardisce apiire il seno al sol la rosa : 
Questa di verde gemma s' inoappella : 
Quella si mostra alio sportel vezzosa ; 
L* altra che *n dolce foco ardea pur ora 
Langaida cade e il bel pratello infiora. 

This pretty little picture may be said to represent the three 
ages of the rose. Though I cannot do justice to the original, 
these verses may be accepted as a bad copy of a graceful 
miniature : 

Trembles the virgin violet in air, 

With downcast eyes that seem love's sight to shun ; 

But far more glad, more smiling, and more fair, 

The rose expands her bosom to the sun ; 

This bud in verdant wreaths her head doth bear ; 

That opes her half-blown petals one by one : 

And she who erewhile flames of love displayed, 

Drooping declines, and strews with bloom the glade. 

In the * Orfeo ' he paraphrased the admonition of the last 
lines of the Idyll thus : 

Digli, zampogna mia, come via fugge 
Cogli anni insieme la belleza snella 
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E digli come il tempo nd distrugge, 
Nd V etk persa mai si rinnovella : 
Digli che sappi usar siio' forma bella, 
Chd sempre mai non saran rose e viole. 

Or, as follows in English : 

Nay, tell her, pipe of mine, how swift doth flee 

Beauty together with our years amain ; 
Tell her how time destroys all rarity. 

Nor youth once lost can be renewed again ; 

Tell her to use the gifts that yet remain ; 
Boses and violets blossom not alway. 

To this refrain of Collige virgo rosas he is for ever 

returning : 

Deh, non insuperbir per tuo' belleza, 
Dama ; ch' un breve tempo te la fura. 
Canuta tomer^ la bionda treza 
Che del bel viso adoma la figura. 
Mentre che il fiore k nella sua vagheza, 
Coglilo ; che belleza poco dura. 
Fresca h la rosa da mattina, e a sera 
Ell' ha perduto suo' belleza altera. 

Nay, be not overproud of thy great grace, 
Lady I for brief time is thy thief and mine. 

White will he turn those golden curls that lace 
Thy forehead and thy cheeks so marble-fine. 

Lo I while the flower still flourisheth apace, 
Pluck it ; for beauty but awhile doth shine. 

Fair is the rose at dawn ; but long ere night 

Her freshness fades, her pride hath vanished quite. 

Thus Florentine poets used the rose as a reminder to girls 
that they should enjoy their youth in season. The graver 
simile of Catullus was not to their purpose. It first makes 
its entrance into Italian poetry in these stanzas of Ariosto, 
which are closely copied from the Latin : ' 

La verginella d simile aUa rosa, 
Ch' in bel giardin su la nativa spina 



» Orl. Fur. i. 42, 43. 

A A 3 
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Mentre sola e sicara si riposa, 

N^ gregge n^ pastor se le avvicina ; 

L' aura soave e V alba rugiadosai 

L' acqua, la terra, al suo favor s' inchina : 

Giovani vaghi e dame innamorate 

Amano aveme e seni e temple ornate. 

Ma non si tosto dal materno stelo 
Kimossa viene, dal suo ceppo verde, 
Che quanto avea dagli uomini e dal clelo 
Favor, grazla, e belleza, tutto perde. 
La vergine che '1 fior, di che pii!i zelo 
Che de' begli occhi e della vita aver dd, 
Lascia altrui cdrre, 11 pregio ch' avea innante 
Perde nel cor di tutti gli altri amanti. 

The translation made by Rose of the * Orlando Furioso ' 
shall here be quoted : 

The virgin has her image in the rose, 
Sheltered in garden on its native stock, 
Which there in solitude and safe repose 
Blooms, unapproached by shepherd or by flock. 
For this earth teems, and freshening water flows, 
And breeze and dewy dawn their sweets unlock ; 
With such the wistful youth his bosom dresses, 
With such the enamoured damsel braids her tresses. 

But wanton hands no sooner this displace 
From the maternal stem, where it had grown. 
Than all was withered ; whatsoever grace 
It found with man or heaven ; bloom, beauty gone. 
The damsel who should hold in higher place 
Than light or life the flower which is her own. 
Suffering the spoiler's hand to crop the prize, 
Forfeits her worth in every other's eyes. 

Thus far I have traced the separate working of the two 
themes in Lorenzo de* Medici's, Poliziano's, and Ariosto's 
poetry. Tasso, while expanding in the main the motive of 
Ausonius, borrows one touch from Catullus in the following 
famous passage of the ' Gerusalemme Liberata ' : ^ 

* Canto xvi. 15. 
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Deh ! mira, egli cant6, spuntar la rosa 
Dal verde suo modesta e verginella, 
Che mezzo aperta ancora e mezzo asoosa 
Quanto si mostra men tanto d piii bella. 
Ecco poi nudo il sen gi& baldanzosa 
Dispiega ; ecoo poi langue e non par quella ; 
Quella non par, che desiata avanti 
Fu da mille donzelle e mille amanti. 

Cos! trapassa al trapassar d* un giomo 
Delia vita mortale 11 fiore e il verde : 
Nd perchd faccia indietro april ritomo, 
Si rinfiora ella mai nh si rinverde. 
Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adomo 
Di questo dl, ohe tosto il seren perde ; 
Cogliam d' amor la rosa ; amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamato amando. 

A translation made by Thomas Bayley from these stanzas 
shall be given, instead of any other, because it has been 
chosen by Mrs. Boyle in her book : ^ 

Mark ye (he sings) in modest maiden goise 
The red rose peeping from her leafy nest ; 
Half opening, now half closed, the jewel lies, 
More bright her beauty seems the more represt. 

But lo I with bosom bared, the vaunting flower 
Now droops, now dies, alas I how changed the while, 
From that sweet rose that wooed, in happier hour. 
The young man's homage and the maiden's smile. 

Thus, in the passing of a day, the flower. 
The freshness of man's little life is o'er. 
Though April skies return with sun and shower. 
The flower may bloom not, life return no more. 

Cull, then, the rose, for night is coming ; haste 
While o'er its leaves the matin dew is poured ; 
Cull, then, the rose of love while yet thou mayest 
Living be loved — adoring be adored. 

Notwithstanding many pretty and ingenious turns, this 
version is obviously imperfect through not following the 

* Ro8 RosarwHt p. 68. 
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• 

ji^etre of the original. And Mrs. Boyle might have done well 
to use the two stanzas in which Fairfax availed himself of 
Spenser's splendid paraphrase. Those who are curious in 
subtle points of translation should consult a letter which 
appeared not long ago in the Academy upon the various 
renderings of Tasso's song. The writer of that letter put 
together with much skill one version, combining the best 
portions of all. 

Before leaving Italy for the North, let us see how Ouarini 
handled the rose bequeathed to him from Catullus and 
Ausonius by Lorenzo de' Medici, Poliziano, Ariosto, and 
Tasso. Amarilli, the heroine of the ' Pastor Fido,' has been 
betrothed, for high reasons of state, to Silvio, a young hunter, 
who has no mind for marriage ; and her father is naturally 
anxious lest a long engagement in these circumstances should 
prove the ruin of her happiness. He uses this beautiful, but 
somewhat too artificial, expansion of the CatuUian theme, 
combined with Ariosto's simile of Zerbino's death, for the 
expression of his uneasiness : 

Gome in vago giardin rosa gentile 

Che nelle verdi sue tenere spoglie 

Pore dianzi era rinchiusa, 

E sotto r ombra del nottumo velo 

Inoolta e sconosciata 

Stava, posando in sul matemo stelo ; 

Al subito apparir del primo raggio, 

Che spunti in Oriente, 

Si desta e si risente, 

E scopre al sol, che la vagheggia e mira, 

n suo vermiglio ed odorato seno, 

Dov' ape susurrando 

Nei mattutini albori 

Yola, suggendo i rugiadosi umori ; 

Ma s' allor non si coglie, 

Sicch^ del mezzodl senta le fiamme, 

Cade al cader del sole 

Si scolorita in sulla siepe ombrosa, 

Ch' appena si pu6 dir : questa fa rosa. 

Cos! la verginella, 

Mentre cura matema 
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La custodisce e chiade, 

Chiade anch* ella 11 suo petto 

All' amoroso affetto ; 

Ma se lascivo sguardo 

Di Cupido amator vien che la miri, 

E n' oda ella i sospiri, 

Gil apre subito 11 core, 

E nel tenero sen riceve amore : 

E se vergogna 11 cela, 

O temenza V affrena, 

La misera, tacendo, 

Per soverchio desio tutto si strugge. 

Cos! manca belt^ se '1 fooo dura, 

E perdendo stagion perde ventora. 

In the following translation I have attempted to render the 
effect of those partly-rhymed and carefully-rhythmed lyrics, 
which Italian poets used in their dramatic work, and which 
Milton adopted from them in his choruses of Samson 
Agonistes : 

As on fair garden lawns a gentle rose, 

Who, lapped in tender sheaths of budding green, 

Erewhile was shut from view, 

And 'neath the shadow of night's sheltering hem. 

Uncultured and unknown. 

Abode in peace on the maternal stem, 

With the first sudden beams that spring 

O'er the dim East and day reveal, 

Starts into life, begins to feel. 

And opens to the sun's admiring gaze 

Her crimson bosom laden with perfume. 

Where the deep humming bee. 

Bathed in cool light of morn, . 

Goes sucking honey-dews of darkness bom ; 

But, if none pluck her then. 

If she but feel the fiery shafts of noon. 

Falls with the falling of the sun. 

So all discoloured on the dim hedgerows 

That one can scarcely say : ' This was a rose ! ' 

E'en thus the girl. 

What time a mother's care 

Wards her frail flower and guards. 

Guards also her own breast 
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From love and love's unrest ; 

Bat if the wanton gaze 

Of amorous lover chance on her to turn, 

If she but hear his sighs that yearn, 

She opens out her heart 

And to her tender bosom takes love in ; 

Then should shame hide her smart, 

Or fear her will restrain. 

The child in speechless pain 

Through too much longing must decline and part. 

Thus beauty fades, if the fire burneth long ; 

And time's delay doth work her grievous wrong. 

The extreme subtlety and rhetorical minuteness with which 

this image is wrought somewhat impair its pictorial power. 

But we must remember that this effect was calculated for an 

audience sensitive to the cadences of rhythmical declamation 

in the age which had invented modern music. For them 

'the linkM sweetness long drawn out' of Guarini's verbal 

melody had a pecular charm. In order to show how poets 

can employ similar natural suggestions to point opposite 

lessons, let us set Guarini's 'all discoloured' rose beside 

Shakespeare's 

Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids. 

Finally, notice how Shakespeare puts the central thought 
of Guarini, when he chooses, into a single phrase : 

She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. 

Here the word damask brings the rose before us, as a little 
earlier in Twelfth-Night the Duke gives the old analogy 
between the rose and woman's beauty in a couplet : 

For women are as roses, whose fair flower, 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour. 
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It is now time to trace the influence of the Catullian and 
Ausonian motives over English and French poetry. Spenser's 
magnificent paraphrase from Tasso follows the original closely, 
but omits, whether intentionally or not, to dwell upon the line 
derived through Ariosto from Catullus.^ 

The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay : 
Ah ! see, whoso fair thing dost fain to see, 
In springing flower the image of the day. 
Ah ! see the Virgin Bose, how sweetly she 
Dost first peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer seems the less ye see her may. 
Lo, see soon after how more bold and free 
Her bardd bosom she doth broad display ; 

Lo, see soon after how she fades and falls away. 

So passetb, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the flower ; 
Ne more doth flourish after first decay. 
That erst was sought to deck both bed and bower 
Of many a lady and many a paramour. 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet in prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflower : 
Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time. 

Whilst loving thou mayst lovdd be with equal crime. 

It SO happens that none of the pieces which I have hitherto 
presented in this essay, with the exception of Tasso's stanzas 
and Bayley's version of them, occur in Mrs. Boyle's book. 
This does not prove the poverty of her anthology, but the 
extraordinary richness of rose-literature. In tracing the 
influence of Ausonius and Catullus upon modern poetry, I 
shall, from this point forward, be able to refer to the 'pages of 
' Bos Bosarum.' Bonsard's sonnet, ' Comme on voit sur la 
branche,' is interesting, as a somewhat faithful study from 
Catullus; but the maiden rose for whom he wrote it, had 
been cropped by death, not by dishonour.^ His more cele- 
brated lyric, ' Mignonne, allez voir si la rose,* which has been 
so elegantly translated by Mr. Andrew Lang, refines upon the 
motive of Ausonius.^ Here, in the French ' Gueillez, cueillez 

* Faery Queen, ii. xii. 74, 75. 
* Ros Rosarum, p. 78. ' Ibid. p. 79. 
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votre jeunesse/ we recognise the Latin Colldge virgo rosam. 
In another sonnet Bonsard renders the leading theme of the 
same idyll thus : ^ 

Un Boleil voit naltre et moarir la Bose. 

When we turn to English poetry, we find in Samnel 

Daniel's sonnet, ' Look, Delia/ a pretty close rendering of 

Tasso's stanzas/'^ William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, applied 

the metaphor of the rose to the waning of human life, 

without any particular reference to youthful beauty.' But 

the dominant note sounds again in Herrick's incomparable 

' Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,' and in Waller's graceful 

'Go, lovely Bose.'^ For a final touch I will transcribe a 

little fragment of Herrick's. It occurs in a poem which was 

borrowed straight from the lines of Theocritus quoted above 

(p. 851) : '^ 

This to your coyness I will tell ; 
And having spoke it once, farewell. 
The lily will not long endure, 
Nor the snow continue pure ; 
The rose, the violet, one day 
Sees both these lady flowers decay, 
And you must fade as well as they. 

If I am right in reading ' sees ' in the last line but one, 
then even here, too, we have a reminiscence of the Ausonian 
idyll. 

From the analysis which I have partly made and partly 
suggested in the foregoing pages, it will be seen how much 
modern poetry owes to now almost neglected sources in 
antique literature, and with what varied gracefulness of new 
life the singers of the past four centuries invested themes 
which they derived from scholarship. Other students, who 
have traversed different fields of European poetry, will 
probably be able to complete the pedigree which I have 
endeavoured to establish in its main outlines from Ausonius 
to Waller. 

* Ros Rosarum, p. 80. * Ibid. p. 119. 

« Ibid. p. 138. * Ibid. pp. 147, 160. 

* Ibid. p. 148. It is from * The Cruel Maid.' 
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a disciplined and nobly expansive people thought themselves 
for a moment on the pinnacle of felicity. 

While the English were thus becoming a powerfal and 
self-conscious nation, those intellectual changes which divided 
the mediaeval from the modem period, and which we know 
by the names of Renaissance and Reformation, took place. 
It is a peculiarity of this transition time in our islands, that 
what used to be called 'the new learning,' with its new 
theories of education, its new way of regarding nature, and 
its new conceptions of human life, was introduced simultane- 
ously with the Reformation. Italy had accomplished the 
Revival of Learning ; Germany had revolted against Catholic- 
ism. France had felt both movements unequally and partially, 
amid the confusion of civil wars and the clash of contending 
sects. Italy, after the Tridentine Council, was relapsing into 
reactionary dulness. Germany was dismembered by strifes 
and schisms. France underwent the throes of a passionate 
struggle, which subordinated the intellectual aspects of both 
Renaissance and Reformation to political interest. England 
alone, meanwhile, enjoyed the privilege of receiving that two- 
fold influx of the modern spirit without an overwhelming 
strain upon her vital forces. The Marian persecution was 
severe enough to test the bias of the people, and to remind 
them of the serious points at issue, without rending society 
to its foundations. Humanism reached our shores when its 
first enthusiasms — enthusiasms which seemed in Italy to have 
brought again the gods and vices of the pagan past — ^had 
tempered their delirium. We have only to compare men like 
More, Ascham, Colet, Buchanan, Camden, Cheke, the pioneers 
of our Renaissance, with Filelfo, Poggio, Poliziano, Pontano, 
in order to perceive how far more sober and healthy was the 
tone of the new learning in Great Britain than in Italy. 

In this connection it is worthy of notice that humanism, 
before it moulded the minds of the English, had already 
permeated Italian and French literature. Classical erudition 
had been adapted to the needs of modern thought. Antique 
authors had been collected, printed, annotated, and translated. 
They were fairly mastered in the south, and assimilated to 
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Elizabethan literature has a marked imitj of style. We 
notice a strong generic similarity in those poets which veils 
their specific differences. That is perhaps the first and most 
salient point of contrast between Elizabethan and Victorian 
literatore. It makes a cautions critic pause. After the lapse 
of two centuries, he asks himself, will Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, Tennyson, Giunpbell, William 
Morris, Rogers, Swinburne, Glough, Rossetti, Browning, Mrs. 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and the rest of them, seem 
singing to one dominant tune, in spite of their so obvious 
differences ? Will our posterity discern in them the note in 
common which we find in Sidney, Herrick, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, Marlowe, Jonson, Bamfield, Dekker, Marston, 
Chapman, Raleigh, Drayton, Drummond, Webster, and the 
rest of those great predecessors? The question has to be 
asked ; but the answer is not easily given. We can neither 
reject ourselves into the past nor project ourselves into the 
future, with certainty sufficient to decide whether what looks 
like similarity in the Elizabethan poets, and what looks like 
diversity in the Victorian poets, are illusions of the present. 

Yet something can be attempted in explanation of the 
apparent puzzle. The circumstances of the Elizabethan age 
favoured unity of style. The language, to begin with, had 
recently been remade under the influence of new ideals and 
new educational systems. Far more than lapse of years 
and wastes of desolating warfare separated sixteenth-century 
English from the speech of Chaucer. The spirit itself, which 
shapes language to the use of mind, had changed through 
the action of quickening conceptions and powerfully excited 
energies. And to this change in the spirit the race was 
eagerly responsive. In a certain way all writers felt the 
Bible, Greece, Rome, Italy, France, Germany; all strove to 
be in tune with the new learning. At the same time, 
criticism was hardly in its cradle ; you find a trace of it in 
Jonson, Bacon, Selden, Camden; but it does not touch the 
general. The people were anything but analytical, and poetry 
issued from the very people's hearts, as melody from the 
strings of the violoncello. The spontaneity which we have 
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due to the felioitoos ciioomstanoes of the nation in that 
earlier period. 

n 

What, then, is the characteristic of Elizabethan poetry? 
I think the answer to this question lies in the words-— 
freedom, adolescence, spontaneity; mainly freedom. The 
writers of that age were free from the bondage to great 
names, Virgil or Cicero or Seneca. They owned no allegiance 
to great languages, like the Latin ; to femioos canons of taste, 
like the Aristotelian onities ; to scholastic authority and 
academical prescription. They were politically and socially 
free, adoring the majesty of England in the person of their 
sovereign, and flattering a national ideal when they burned 
poetic incense to Elizabeth. That strain of servility which 
jars upon our finer sense in the romantic epics of Ariosto 
and Tasso is wholly absent from ' The Faery Qaeen.* They 
were notably free in all that appertains to religion. Where 
but in England could a playwright have used words at once 
so just and so bold as these of Dekker? 

The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him, was a sufferer — 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit : 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

A delicate taste can hardly be offended by this reference to 
Christ, and yet we feel that it could not have been made 
except in an age of undisputed liberty. Their freedom was 
the freedom of young strength, untrammelled energies, with 
El Dorado in the western main, and boundless regions for 
the mind to traverse. This makes their touch on truth and 
goodness and beauty so right, so natural, so unerring. They 
have the justice of perception, the clarity of vision, the 
cleanliness of feeling which belong to generous and healthy 
manhood in its earliest prime. The consequence of this 
freedom was that each man in that age wrote what he 
thought best, wrote out of himself, and sang spontaneously. 
He had no fear of academies, of censorship, of critical ooteries. 
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canons of taste which had prevailed in the last century. 
Wordsworth denounced conventional poetic diction; it 
savoured of literary treason to profess a particular partiality 
for Pope; fancy was preferred to sense, exuberance of 
imagery to chastened style, audacity of invention to logic 
and correctness. 

This return to Elizabethanism has marked the whole course 
of Victorian poetry. But times are changed, and we ourselves 
are changed in them. The men of this century have never 
recaptured ' the first fine careless rapture ' of the sixteenth 
century. What were dreams then, have become sober expect- 
ations. Instead of El Dorado we have conquered California, 
the gold fields of Australia, the diamond mines of South 
Africa. Between the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
North America was won and lost ; East India was gained by 
heroism and adventure worthy of a Drake and Baleigh ; and 
now the crown of that vast eiiipire on the forehead of our 
Queen weighs heavy with the sense of serious responsibilities. 
The English race is no longer adolescent ; we cannot model 
our national genius like a beautiful young hero rejoicing in 
his naked strength and scattering armies by. his shout : the 
sculptor who did so would forget the years which have 
ploughed wrinkles on that hero's forehead, the steam-engines 
which are his chariot, the ironclad navies which waft him over 
ocean, the electricity which plays like lightning in his eyes. 
Victorian poets cannot be spontaneous in the same sense as 
our ancestors were. Like lago, they are nothing if not 
critical. Science has imposed on them her burden of analysis, 
and though science reveals horizons far beyond the dreams of 
Bacon, it fills the soul with something well-nigh kin to hope- 
lessness. Man shrinks before the Universe. We have lived 
through so much ; we have seen so many futile philosophies 
rise like mushrooms and perish ; we have tried so many 
political experiments, and listened to so many demagogues of 
various complexions, that a world-fatigue has penetrated deep 
into our spirit. The masterpiece of the century is Goethe's 
Faustf and its hero suffers from the Welt-schmerz. A simple 
faith in God and the Bible yields to critical inquiry, compara- 
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associated with it, came those soDgs for music in which the 
English of the sixteenth century excelled. The lyric rapture, 
that which has been called the lyric cry, penetrates all verbal 
music of that period. We find it modulating blank verse and 
controlling the rhythms of the couplet and the stanza. 
The best subsidiary work of the age consisted of transla- 
tions, adaptations, and free handlings of antique themes in 
narrative verse. Chapman's * Homer,' Fairfax's ' Tasso,' 
Marlowe's ' Hero and Leander,' Shakespeare's ' Venus and 
Adonis ' and the ' Bape of Lucrece,' rank among the master- 
pieces of Elizabethan poetry. But drama and song, when 
all accounts are settled, remain the crowning glories of that 
literature. 

The Victorian age can boast no national drama. Poetical 
plays have indeed been produced which do credit to the talents 
of their authors.^ Yet the century has not expressed its real 
stuff, nor shown its actual clairvoyance in that line. We 
cannot point to a Victorian drama as we do to an Elizabethan 
drama, and challcDge the world to match it. This is due 
perhaps in part to those incalculable changes which have 
substituted the novel for the drama. The public of the present 
time is a public of readers rather than of hearers, and the 
muster-roll of brilliant novelists, from Scott and Jane Austen, 
through Thackeray and Dickens, down to George Eliot and 
George Meredith, can be written off against the playwrights 
of the sixteenth century. Poetry, surveyed from a sufficient 
altitude, claims these imaginative makers, though they used 
the vehicle of prose. Even less than the sixteenth has 
the nineteenth produced an epic, and for similar reasons. 
Tenuyson chose the right name for his Arthurian string of 
studies when he called them ' Idylls of the King.' To claim 
for them epical coherence was ouly a brilliant afterthought. 
It is not given to any race under the conditions of conscious 
culture to create a genuine epic. That rare flower of art puts 
forth its bloom in the first dawn of national existence. If we 

* Darley, Landor, Beddoes, Home, Procter, Shelley, Browning, 
Taylor, Swinburne, and possibly Tennyson, demand oommemoration hi | 
a footnote. 
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has presided over the birth of this pieoe, reflection has attended 
the production of that. But in each case the artist has seen 
his subject within narrow compass, treated that as a complete 
whole, and given to the world a poem in the narrative and 
descriptive style, reminding us of the epic in its general form, 
of the drama or the lyric in its particular treatment. Those 
who have read the technical lessons which the idylls of 
Theocritus convey, will understand why I classify this 
exuberant jungle of Victorian poetry under the common 
title of idyll. 

No literature and no age has been more fertile of lyric 
poetry than English literature in the age of Victoria. The 
' ^ fact is apparent. I should superfluously burden my readers 
if I were to prove the point by reference to Byron, Ooleridge, 
\3v,^ Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Rossetti, Clough, Swinburne, 

Arnold, Tennyson, and I do not know how many of less 
illustrious but splendid names, in detail. The causes are not 
far to seek. Without a comprehensive vehicle like the epic, 
which belongs to the first period of national life, or the drama, 
which belongs to its secondary period, our poets of a later day 
have had to sing from their inner selves, subjectively, intro- 
spectively, obeying impulses from nature and the world, which 
touched them not as they were Englishmen, but as they were 
this man or that woman. They had no main current of 
literature wherein to plunge themselves, and cry : * Ma 
naufragar m' 6 dolce in questo mar.*^ They could not 
forego what made them individuals ; tyrannous circumstances 
of thought and experience rendered their sense of personality 
too acute. When they sang, they sang with their particular 
voice ; and the lyric is the natural channel for such song. 
But what a complex thing is this Victorian lyric ! It includes 
Wordsworth's sonnets and Eossetti's ballads, Coleridge's 
' Ancient Mariner ' and Keats' odes, Clough's ' Easter Day ' 
and Tennyson's * Maud,' Swinburne's * Songs before Sunrise * 
and Browning's ' Dramatis Personee,' Thomson's * City of 
Dreadful Night' and Mary Robinson's * Handful of Honey- 

* * To drown in this great tide is sweet for me.' 
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author of * In Memoriam ' struck a false note when he 
exclaimed : 

I sing but as the linnet sings. 

Nothing can be more unlike a linnet's song than the meta- 
physical numbers of that justly valued threnody. Glough 
came closer to the truth when he hinted at the poet's problem 
in this age as thus : 

To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 
Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe. 

The most characteristic work of the century has a double 
object, artistic and philosophical. Poetry is used to express 
some theory of life. In Byron the world-philosophy is cynical 
or pessimistic. Shelley interweaves his pantheism with 
visions of human perfectibility. Wordsworth proclaims an 
esoteric cult of nature. Swinburne at one time rails against 
the tyrant gods, at another preaches the gospel of republican 
revolt. Matthew Arnold embodies a system of ethical and 
ffisthetical criticism in his verse. Glough expresses the 
changes which the Christian faith has undergone, and the 
perplexities of conduct. Thomson indulges the blackest 
pessimism, a pessimism more dolorous than Leopardi's, 
Browning is animated by a robust optimism, turning fearless 
somersaults upon the brink of the abyss. Mrs. Browning 
condenses speculations upon social and political problems. 
Eoden Noel, too little appreciated to be rightly understood, 
attempts a world-embracing metaphysic of mysticism. Even 
those poets who do not yield so marked a residuum of 
philosophy are touched to sadness and gravity by the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which they work. Virgil's great line : 

Sunt lacrimsB rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt — 

might be chosen as a motto for the corpus poetarum of our 
epoch. In reading what the age has produced, certain phrases 
linger in our memory — 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
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as a totality composed of many parts, progressing through 
several stages of development. In this respect, again, it 
obeys the intellectual conditions of the century. Its inner 
unity will eventually be found, not in the powerful projection 
of a nation's soul, but in the careful analysis and subtle 
delineation of thoughts and feelings which agitated society 
during one of the most highly self-conscious and specu- 
lative periods which the world has passed through. The 
genius of the age is scientific, not artistic. In such an age 
poetry must perforce be auxiliary to science, showing how 
individual minds have been touched to fine issues of rhythmic 
utterance by the revolutions in thought which history, philo- 
sophy, and criticism are effecting. 



Passing from these general reflections to points of com- 
parison in detail, we must remember that Victorian poetry 
started with a return to Elizabethan, and that this motive 
impulse has never wholly been lost sight of. The two periods 
may be fitly compared in that which both possess in common, 
a copious and splendid lyric. Our means ol studying Eliza- 
bethan lyric poetry have been largely increased in the past 
years by the labours of Mr. Thomas Oliphant, Professor 
Arber, Mr. W. J. Linton, and Mr. A. H. Bullen. To the last- 
named of these gentlemen we owe three volumes of lyrics 
culled from Elizabethan song-books, which are a perfect mine 
of hitherto neglected treasures.^ Taken in connection with 
the songs from the dramatists and the collected lyrics 
of men like Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Herrick, these books 
furnish us with a tolerably complete body of poems in this 
species. 

What strikes us in the whole of this great mass of lyric 
poetry, is its perfect adaptation to music, its limpidity and 

' They are published by Mr. J. C. Nimmo, the last of them, called 
* Love Poems from the Song-Books of the Seventeenth Century,' being 
privately printed. 
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Victorian age. It is noticeable that those poets upon whom 
we are apt to set the least store now, as Byron, Soott, 
Hood, Campbell, Moore, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Hemans, 
possessed it in greater perfection than their more illostrioas 
contemporaries. 

I once asked an eminent musician, the late Madame 
Goldschmidt, why Shelley's lyrics were ill-adapted to music. 
She made me read aloud to her the * Song of Pan ' and those 
lovely lines * To the Night,* ' Swiftly walk o'er the western 
wave, Spirit of Night ! ' Then she pointed out how the verbal 
melody seemed intended to be self-sufficing in these lyrics, 
how full of complicated thoughts and changeful images the 
verse is, how packed with consonants the words are, how the 
tone of emotion alters, and how no one melodic phrase could 
be found to fit the daedal woof of the poetic emotion. 

* Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out — 

' How dififerent that is,' said Madame Goldschmidt, ' from 
the largo of your Milton : 

* Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow 1 ' 

' How different it is from Heine's simplicity : 

* Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges 
Herzliebchen trag' ich dich fort. 

' I can sing themy* and she did sing them then and there, 
much to my delight; 'and I can sing Dryden, but I could 
not sing your Shelley, Wordsworth, Eeats ; no, and not much 
of your Tennyson either. Tennyson has sought out all the 
solid, sharp words, and put them together; music cannot 
come between.* This was long ago, ^nd it gave me many 
things to think over, until I could comprehend to what 

^ Madame Goldschmidt sang these lines from the book of Handel's 
Sampson, In Milton they begin with where, not let. 
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extent the best lyrics of the Victorian age are not made to 
be sung. 

Madame Goldsohmidt's remarks were only partially true 
perhaps. There is no reason, if we possessed a Schubert, 
why Coleridge's 'Eubla Khan' should not be set to music; 
and Handel could surely have written alternate choruses and 
solos for a considerable part of Wordsworth's * Ode to Duty.' 
Yet the fact remains that Victorian lyrics are not so singable 
as Elizabethan lyrics; and the reason is that they are far 
more complex, not in their verbal structure merely, but 
in the thoughts, images, emotions which have prompted 
them. The words carry too many, too various, too con- 
templative suggestions. Nothing can be lyrically more 
lovely than : 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 



Or than: 



Fair are others : none beholds thee : 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 

Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour ; 

And all feel, yet see thee never. 

As I feel now, lost for ever ! 



Or than : 



Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 
And battles long ago ; 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matters of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again. 

But Wordsworth in the last of these examples is meditative, 
reflective, questioning ; his stanza will not suit the directness 
of musical melody. But the finest phrases in the specimens 
from Eeats and Shelley, ' charmed magio casements,' ' perilous 
seas,' ' that liquid splendour,' perplex and impede the 
movement of song. 
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It is not precisely in poignancy or depth or grayity of 
thought that the Victorian differ from the Elizabethan lyrists. 
What can be more poignant than : 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

What can be deeper than : 

Of what is't fools make sach vain keeping ? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping ; 
Their life a general mist of error, 
Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

What can be graver than : 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
^ Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

I 

, For pore poignancy, profundity, and weight, Elizabethan 

O- lyrics will compare not onfaYOorably with Victorian. The 

difference does not consist in the ore worked by the lyrists, 
i\ M. but in their way of handling it. In this latt^ age a poet 

' . . ' allows himself far wider scope of treatment when he writes 
*r a song. He does not think of the music of voice or viol, but 
of that harmony which intellectually sounds in the ears of 
the souL The result is a wealthier and fuller symphony, 
reaching the imaginative sense not upon the path of musical 
sound, but appealing to the mental ear and also to that 
'inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.' The Victorian 
lyric, superior in its range, suggestiveness, variety, and 
richness, inferior in its spontaneity and birdlike intonation, 
corresponds to the highly-strung and panharmonic instrument 
of the poet's spirit which produced it, and to the manifold 
sympathies of the reader's mind for which it was intended. 
It is iridescent with the intermingled hues of fancy, con- 
templation, gnomic wisdom, personal passion, discursive 
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rhetoric, idyllic picture-painting. Modes of complicated 
expression, involving serried reasoning, audacious metaphors 
elliptical imagery, and rapid modulation from one key of 
feeling to another, which a playwright like Shakespeare 
employed only in his dramatic dialogue, find themselves at 
home in the lyrical poetry of our age. 

VI 

For another point of comparison, let us take some 
of those ' lyrical interhreathings ' in Elizabethan dramatic 
dialogue which are surcharged with sweetness, and contrast 
these with the sweetness of Victorian verse. I might select 
Shakespeare's lines upon the flowers scattered by Perdita 
in The Winter*s Tale, But I prefer to choose my examples 
from less illustrious sources. Here, then, is the sweetness of 
Fletcher : 

I do her wrong, much wrong ; she's young and blessed, 
Fan: as the spring, and as his blossoms tender ; 
But I, a nipping north-wind, my head hung 
With hails and frosty icicles : are the souls so too, 
When they depart hence — lame, and old, and loveless ? 
Ah, no ! His ever youth there : age and death 
Follow our flesh no more ; and that forced opinion, 
That spirits have no sexes, I believe not. 

Here is the sweetness of Ford : 

For he is like to something I remember, 
A great while since, a long, long time ago. 

Here is the sweetness of Dekker : 

No, my dear lady, I could weary stars. 
And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes 
By my late watching, but to wait on you. 
When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I*m singing with some quire in heaven. 
So blest I hold me in your company. 

Here is the sweetness of Massinger : 

This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adulterate incense, 

C C 
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Nor I no way to flatter bat my fondness. 

In all the bravery my friends ooold show me. 

In all the faith my innocence coold give me. 

In the best language my tme tongae could teU me. 

And in the broken sighs my sick heart lent zne, 

I sued and served. 

The sweetness of these passages, none of which are 
singular, or such as may not be easily matched with scores 
of equal passages from the same and other playwrights, is 
like the sweetness of honey distilling from the honeycomb. 
It falls unsought and unpremeditated with the perfume of 
wilding flowers. Nay more, like honey from the jaws of 
Samson's lion, we feel it to be gx forti dulcedo^ the sweetness 
of strength. 

When we turn to the sweetness of Victorian poetry, we 
rarely find exactly the same quality. In Keats it is over- 
loaded; in Coleridge it is sultry; in William Morris it is 
cloying; in Swinburne it is inebriating; in Shelley it is 
volatilised; in Wordsworth it is somewhat thin and arid; 
in Tennyson it is sumptuous; in Bossetti it is powerfully 
perfumed. We have exchanged the hedgerow flowers for 
heavy-headed double roses, and instead of honey we are 
not unfrequently reminded — pardon the expression — of jam. 
Poets who, by happy accident or deliberate enthusiasm, have 
at some moment come nearest to the Elizabethan Edmphcity 
and liquidity of utterance, catch this honeyed sweetness best. 
We feel that Browning caught it when he wrote : 

A footfall there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half -germinating spices ; mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day by day 
New pollen on the lily petal grows, 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose. 

Tennyson produced something different when he wrote that 
musical idyll — * Come down, maid, from yonder mountain 
height,' which closes upon two incomparable lines of linked 
melody long drawn out : 
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the thing was as it had to be. They tossed their beauties 
like foam upon the tide of tumoltuons and energetic inspira- 
tion. Yet even in this carelessness and unconsidered 
fecundity we recognise some of the noblest qnalities of the 
Elizabethan genius. There is nothing small or mean or 
compassed in that art. Its vices are the vices of the prodigal, 
not of the miser ; of the genial spendthrift, whose imprudence 
lies nearer to generosity than to wanton waste. We pardon 
many faults for the abounding vigour which marks these 
poets; for their wealth of suggestive ideas, their tme sym- 
pathy with nature, their insight into the workings of the 
human heart, their profuse stream of fresh and healthy 
feeling. 

When the Elizabethan spirit declined in England, it was 
the business of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
impose limits on all this ' unchartered freedom ' of the 
intellect. Then the good and bad effects of critical canons 
and academical authority came to light. We had oar Dryden 
and our Pope, our Goldsmith and Swift, our Addison and 
Steele, our Fielding and Johnson. But we had also a 
deplorable lack of real poetry in comparison with the f oison 
of Elizabethan harvests. If not miserly, the English genius, 
so far as fancy and imagination are concerned, became 
thrifty. It erred by caution rather than by carelessness. It 
doled its treasures out like one who has a well-filled purse 
indeed, but who is not hopeful of turning all he touches into 
gold like Midas. 

At the beginning of the Victorian age one sign of the 
return to Elizabethanism was the license which poets allowed 
themselves in matters pertaining to their art. Eeats, in 
*Endymion,' Shelley, in 'The Kevolt of Islam,' Byron, in 
nearly every portion of his work, displayed Elizabethan faults 
of emphasis, unpruned luxuriance, defective balance. It was 
impossible, however, for the nineteenth century to be as 
euphuistic or as chaotic as the sixteenth. Taste, trained by 
critical education, and moulded by the writers of Queen 
Anne's reign, might rebel against rules, but could not help 
regarding them. In spite of these restraints, however, poets 
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prurient or wilfully provocative. It is impossible to imagine 
an Elizabethan Aretino, or an Elizabethan Beocadelli — writers, 
that is to say, who deliberately attempt to interest those who 
read their works in moral garbage. Of garbage there is 
enough in that literature, and more than enough ; but only 
in the same sense as there were open drains and kennels in 
the streets of London, by the brink of which high-tempered 
gentlemen walked, and duels were fought, while dreams of 
love warmed young imaginations, and wise debates on state- 
craft or the destinies of empires were held by greybeards. 
Of such kind is the rivulet of filth in Elizabethan poetry, 
coursing, as the sewer then coursed, along the paths of men, 
dividing human habitations. 

We have forced the sewage, which is inseparable from 
humanity, to run underneath our streets and houses. We 
have prohibited the entrance of unsavoury topics into our 
literature. If Marston were born again among us we should 
stop our noses, and bid the fellow stand aloof. Even Thomas 
Carlyle has been christened by even Mr. Swinburne, Copro- 
stomos, or some such Byzantine title, indicating intolerable 
coarseness. This shows how resolute we are to root out 
physical noisomeness, and with what sincerity we prefer 
typhoid poison to the plague accompanied by evil odours. It 
does not prove that we are spiritually cleaner than our 
ancestors. The right deduction is that the race has preserved 
its wholesomeness under conditions altered by a change of 
manners. Neither then nor now, in the age of Elizabeth or 
in the age of Victoria, has the English race devoted its 
deliberate attention to nasbiness. 

In breadth of view^ variety of subject, our Victorian poets 
rival' tne Elizabethan. Life has been touched again at all 
points and under every aspect with equal boldness and with 
almost equal manliness. But since the drama has ceased to 
be the leading form of literature, the treatment of moral topics 
has of necessity become more analytical and reflective. If 
space allowed, this opinion might be supported by a com- 
parison of the two epochs with regard to philosopMo poetry. 
In sententious maxims, apophthegms on human fate, pithy 
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their mind upon one aspect, and to sablimate this into an 
all-engrossing element, which gives a certain sustained cobur 
to their work. Less rich in gnomic wisdom, they are mxaB 
potent in the communication of settled moods — more * sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought.* It follows that while the 
Elizabethans had nothing of what Goethe called * lazzaretto 
poetry,' we have much. The affectations of our age do not 
run toward verbal euphuism, but toward sickliness of senti- 
ment and a simulated discontent with the world aronnd us. 
A man of Mr. Mallock's calibre would not have set society in 
the sixteenth century at work upon the problem, ' Is life 
worth living ? ' Schopenhauer and Hartmann could hardly 
have existed then, and they assuredly woold not have 
found disciples. But in an age which produces essayists and 
philosophers of this sort, poetry cannot fail to be introspective 
and tinged with morbidity. Fortunately, though this is so, 
few verses have been written by Englishmen daring the 
nineteenth century of which their authors need repent upon 
the death-bed. 

IX 

The Elizabethan poets, far more truly than their Italian 
predecessors, if we except Dante, and more truly than any of 
their contemporaries in other countries, loved external nature 
for its own sake. There is hardly any aspect of the visible 
world, from the flowers of the field to the storm-clouds of 
the zenith, from the stars in their courses to the moonlight 
sleeping on a bank, from the embossed foam, covering the sea- 
verge, to the topless Apennines, which was not seized wdth 
fine objective sensibility and illustrated with apt imagery by 
Shakespeare and his comrades. Yet, keenly appreciative of 
nature as these poets were, nature remained a background to 
humanity in all their pictures. Her wonders were treated as 
adjuncts to man, who moved across the earth and viewed its 
miracles upon his passage. Therefore, although imaginatively 
and sympathetically handled, these things were lightly and 
casually sketched. 
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bowed to the dominant spirit of the nineteenth oentoiy. 
Keats, 'the Elizabethan born out of due time,' as he has 
been called, kept himself indeed unspotted from the contagion 
of science. Yet his passion for nature, moving though it did 
on lines traced by Spenser, has a far greater intensity, a hi 
more fiery self-abandonment to the intoxication of earth, 
than would have been possible in the sixteenth oentuiy. 
Professor Conington used to formulate Eeats' craving after 
nature in a somewhat ribald epigram : ' Would thou wert a 
lollipop, then I could suck thee.' The modem spirit took 
this form of sensuous imaginative subjectivity in Keats. In 
Byron it became a kind of lust, burning but disembodied, an 
escapement of the defrauded and disillusioned soul into com- 
munings with forces blindly felt to be in better and more 
natural tune with him than men were. Shelley's metaphysical 
mind was touched by nature to utterances of rapt philosophy, 
which may some day form the sacred songs of universal 
religion. 'Prometheus Unbound' and the peroration of 
* Adonais ' enclose in liquid numbers that sense of spirituality 
permeating the material world upon which our future hopes 
are founded. Wordsworth, working apart from his contem- 
poraries, expressed man's affinity to nature and man's depen- 
dence on the cosmic order with greater reserve. Still, it is 
difficult to go farther in nature-worship than Wordsworth did 
in those sublimely pathetic lines written above Tintem Abbey ; 
and nothing indicates the difference between the Victorian 
and the Elizabethan touch on the world better than his blank 
verse fragment describing a pedestrian journey through the 
Simplon Pass. 

In the course of the nineteenth century it might seem as 
though this passion for nature — the passion of Eeats, Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth — had declined. To assume this would, 
however, be a great mistake. What has steadily declined is 
the Elizabethan strain, the way of looking upon nature from 
outside. The modern strain, the way of looking upon nature 
as congenial to man, has strengthened, but with fear and 
rending of the heart, and doubt. The time is not yet ripe 
for poetry to resume the results of science with imaginative 
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exquisite tact was unable to produce a tolerable specimen. 
The song became neat, terse, epigrammatic, shorn of pictur- 
esqueness, sparkling with elegance. But the dominant metre 
of the eighteenth century was the rhyming couplet. Poets 
used this form with a fine sense of its point, with a sustained 
respect for its structural limitations ; not as the Elizabethans 
had employed it, loosely, with variety of pause and period, 
and with frequent enjambements from one line to another. 
The wilding graces which we appreciate in the couplets of 
Marlowe, Beaumont, Spenser, Fletcher, were abhorred by the 
school of versifiers at whose head stands Pope. 

In close connection with these changes in the form of 
poetry the intermediate period of a hundred and fifty years 
exhibits a marked alteration of artistic aim and feeling. 
Diction is corrocted, luxuriant shoots are pruned ; wit, sense, 
and taste — words recurring with significant frequency in the 
literature of the eighteenth century — are cultivated at the 
expense of imagination and capricious fancy. At the height 
of the epoch a conceit is held in abomination, and a play on 
words regarded as a crime. The point and polish of Pope, 
the limpid purity of Goldsmith, the weighty eloquence of 
Johnson, were the climax of this counter movement in our 
literature. Didactic, satirical, epistolary compositions assumed 
predominance under the reign of criticism, sense, restricted 
form. 

With the dawn of the Victorian age a second reaction set 
in. It was indicated by the Eowley poems of Chatterton, the 
lyrics of Blake, the sonnets of Bowles, the blank verse of 
Cowper and of Landor. Then the current ran strongly, as we 
have already seen, toward Elizabethan metres, Elizabethan 
modes of workmanship, and ways of regarding art and nature. 
The English Renaissance of the sixteenth century became 
renascent in the nineteenth. 

It has been the purpose of the foregoing pages to show in 
what way this renascent Elizabetbanism of the Victorian 
epoch differs from that of the earlier period ; how the altered 
conditions of English life, especially in the growth of great 
cities and the emergence of grave social problems through 
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estiinating their aohievement. This intimAte and pungent 
personality, settling the poet's attitude toward things, mould- 
ing his moral sympathies, flavouring his philosophy of life 
and oonduot, colouring his style, separating him from 
fellow-workers, is the leading characteristic of Victorian 
literature — that which distinguishes it most markedly from 
the Elizabethan. 

Whil^nsumyplfflils^have been passed in review much has 
naturally been omitted, and the method of treatment has 
necessitated the suppression of important modifications. It 
would in the one case have been interesting to raise the 
question how far Puritanism influenced the national tone in 
literature : whether, for example, the abeyance into which 
music fell after the Commonwealth had anything to do with 
the decline of song and spontaneous melody. It would have 
been desirable in the second case, while treating of Restora- 
tion, Queen Anne, and Georgian poetry, to have qualified 
some sweeping statements by an examination of a lyrist like 
Gray, and to have shown to what extent the three main 
periods marked out shade into one another at their edges. 
But two Greek proverbs, no less than want of space, warn me 
to lay down the pen here. * Nothing overmuch,* * The half 
is better than the whole.' 
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DARWIN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT GOD 

No small interest attaches to the religious opinions of a man 
who influenced our thoughts about the world so much as the late 
Charles Darwin did. His biography, written by his son Francis 
Darwin, contains a chapter on Beligion, in which some valuable 
details are communicated.^ I do not think that more ought to be 
desired or expected from a man of Darwin's stamp than the sus- 
pended judgment which concludes his trenchant and yet cautious 
utterances upon the subject of theology. ' The safest conclusion 
seems to me that the whole subject is beyond the scope of man*s 
intellect; but man can do his duty.'^ Having arrived at the 
opinion that ontology is hardly a fit topic for the human reason, 
Darwin states his own attitude in the following modest phrases : ' 

What my own views may be is a question of no consequence to any 
one but myself. But as you ask, I may state that my judgment often 
fluctuates. ... In my most extreme fluctuations I have never been an 
Atheist in the sense of denying the existence of a God. I think that 
generally (and more and more as I grow older), but not always, that an 
Agnostic would be the more correct description of my state of mind. 

It is clear from this quotation that Darwin did not accept 
Atheist and Agnostic as convertible terms. If we collect the sense 
of all his dicta upon the relation of the world to a Divine Being, 
we shall perceive that he regarded a God as the most reasonable 
hypothesis, but that many things in the order of the universe, ' the 
increased amount of suffering through the world,' ^ for instance, 
were obstacles to his maintenance of this hypothesis in full faith. 
What he meant by Agnosticism appears to have been an indecision 

> Vol. i. cap. viii. « P. 307. » P. 804. * P. 807. 
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as U> the dennition of God, and m profimiid doabt m« to the power 
poneased br man of reaching ffim. One paragimph firam lui 
letter dictated in answer to a German student pafta thig very 
plainly: ' 

He eonsiders that the theory of Evoliition is quite eompatible with 
the belief in a God : but that too most remember thmt diffezent persons 
hare different definitions of vhal thej mean by God. 



Critical investigation of the so-called evideneee of 
and the comparison of other religions, broo^t him to a practicil 
abandonment of revelation.- He felt that the immortalily of ihe 
soul has to be regarded as an open qnestion.' He discussed Pes- 
simism with a clear perception of its groond and issaee ; awwi on 
the whole he pronomiced himself a moderate Optimist.^ He re- 
jected the subjective or sentimental *' argument for the existenee of 
an intelligent God, drawn from the deep inward eonTiction and 
feelings which are experienced by most persons.' ^ At the same 
time, he recorded his opinion that the argmnent drawn ham 
reason was more cogent with his mind. He could not bring him- 
self to regard 'this immense and wonderfbl nniverse, indading 
man, with his capacity of looking fiir backwards and fax into 
fntority, as the result of blind chance or necessity.* * In like 
manner the argument derived, partly from sabjective instineti 
partly from reason, for the inmiortality of the soul, had consider- 
able weight with him.' His chief doubt, in valuing these arga- 
ments from instinct and reason, was whether the mind of m»,n can 
be trusted to draw any conclusions in the matter.^ Betoming at 
last to the point from which we started, he declares : ' ' I cannot 

> P. 307. 

* P. 307, * For myself/ etc P. 306, * But I had gradoalfy,' down to 
* had some weight with me.' 

» P. 307, « As for a future life,' etc. 

* P. 307, * Nor can I overlook,' etc P. 309-11, ' Some writers 
indeed,' down to ' variation and natural selection.' 

» P. 312, * Formerly I was led,' etc. 

* P. 312. Compare p. 306, * But I may say that the impossibiUfy,' 
etc. Also p. 316, ' Nevertheless, you have expressed,' etc 

' P. 312, * With respect to immortality,' down to ' will not appear so 
dreadfuL' 

* P. 313, * But then arises the doubt,' etc P. 316, < Bat then with 
me the horrid doubt,' etc 

* P. 313. 
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proceeds to another instance : * If yon believe so («.e. that God 
detignedly killed this man), do yon believe that 'when a swallow 
snaps np a gnat that God designed that that particnlar swaUow 
should snap up that particular gnat at that particolsf instant? I 
believe that the num and the gnat are in the same predicament. 
If the death of neither man nor gnat are designed, I see no reason 
to believe that their first birth or production should be necessarily 
designed.* AU through this reasoning he argues on the hypothesis 
that God must have used the lightning in the destmction o! 
the man and the swallow in the death of the gnat with the same 
kind of purpose as that with which the sportsman uses his 
gun. This proves, I think, that he had not come to reflect on the 
notion of Deity without a remnant of Paleyism. He argaed, as no 
other man had equal right to argue, against current conceptions of 
design in Nature and special providences in physical oconrrences.* 
But the old habit of regarding God only as Providence, only as 
Designer, prevented him from seeing that, so far as God or the 
order of the universe is concerned, lightning, swallow, and sports- 
man stand precisely upon one level with regard to the good man, 
gnat, and pheasant they respectively destroy. The difficulties 
which lie in the way of regarding the universe as the sport of 
chance were manifest to Darwin. His reason demanded a sapreme 
Law — a God of some sort ; but Paley's extra-mundane Gk)d still 
haunted him, and prevented him ftrom ever entertaining the notion 
that God may be Himself the supreme Law and liife of the 
universe. Would such a God be personal ? Agnostics leaning to 
theism are not bound to answer that question. No theologies 
have made us comprehend what a personal God means. We do 
not know what personality actually is, either in ourselves or in any 
other being ; yet the idea of God, regarded as the Law and Life of 
the universe— planned we know not how, and pursuing its develc^- 
ment on paths beyond the ken of human senses and intelligence- 
accords with Darwin's own dictum : ^ ' The theory of Evolution is 
quite compatible with the belief in a God.* 

* See in particular p. 309, * Although I did not think,* down to 
* which the wind blows.* 
« P. 307. 
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professing the Agnostic creed, I speak of God as La-w, brought back 
to us by modem science ? 

The answer is simple. It rests upon the root-conception that 
man, in all his qualities, but most essentially in the highest part of 
him, his mind, forms a real portion of the world. Being a portion, 
he cannot apprehend the whole : to do that was the pretension of 
theologians and ontologists. Yet this part, this man, raised to self- 
consciousness, increasing always in his grasp on partial knowledge, 
is brought continually more and more into the presence of a Force, 
a Life, a Being, call it what you will, which he is bound to recognise 
and worship as the essence which fashioned him and which keeps 
him in existence. 

Man has the right to use time-honoured language, and to 
designate his apprehension of the unity in Nature by that vener- 
able title, God. He is only doing now what all the men from 
whom he is descended did before him. Mumbo Jumbo, Indra, 
Shiva, Jahve, Zeus, Odin, Balder, Christ, Allah — ^what are these 
but names for the Inscrutable, adapted to the modes of thought 
which gave them currency ? God is the same, and His years do 
not change. It is only our way of presenting the unknown to 
human imagination which varies. 

We are at liberty to leave God out of our account, and to 
maintain that we can dp without this hypothesis. But how shall 
we then stand ? We must remain face to face with the infinite 
organism of the universe, which, albeit we can never know it in 
itself, is always being presented to our limited intelligence as more 
completely and organically one. The mystery flies before us, 
and will ever fiy. The more we say we know, and the more we 
really know, the less can we afford to omit the elements of 
unsearchableness and awe-inspiring unity which have produced 
religions. 

In these circumstances we are led back to the primitive con- 
ditions of hiunan thought. We must still acknowledge a power 
from which we spring, which includes all things, which is the real 
reality of all we partly grasp by knowledge. Evade it as we will, 
we are driven to the conclusion, at which the earliest men arrived, 
that human intelligence alone is insufficient to account for the 
universe, and that there is a Something beyond, with which man 
is indissolubly connected, and which has to be approached in the 
spirit of devotion. This Something, now as then, compels reverence 
and inspires awe. We may call it God or not as we think fit. 
Meanwhile it subsists — ^the one paramount fact, in comparison with 
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which all other facts are unimportant. It is variously envisaged 
by successive generations, according to the tenor of their sensi- 
bilities and the nature of their speculation. Was there ever, or is 
there now, any other God but this ? 

The augmentation of knowledge only increases our sense of the 
reality and inscrutability of Being. Science and Agnosticism are 
therefore paths whereby we are brought back to religion under 
forms adapted to present conceptions of the world we live in, and 
of which we are a part. 

To these reflections I append (without fear of trespass) some 
verses, in which the same thoughts have found emotional utterances. 
They were suggested by the problems of death and doubtful immor- 
tality, than which none other rack the heart of man in his impo- 
tence and ignorance more cruelly : 

Since none returns to us upon the way 

Which leads through darkness to the land of light, 

What of that perilous journey can we say ? 

Nothing. We watch the frost of sickness blight 
Our darlings : blood and nerve with age grow weak ; 
And sleep prepares our soul for endless night. 

Were it not well to take our ease, nor seek 
An answer to the question all will ask ? 
Against the bars of pitiless death we break 

Those soaring wings, which no ethereal task 
Of poet or of sage hath taught to stoop. 
Surely 'twere well beneath the sun to bask. 

Like flowers to bloom, like flowers to fade and droop. 
Drinking the dews of morning and of eve. 
Bank after rank dim generations troop 

Down to the grave. The very rose we weave 
Into a garland for the brow we love, 
Has blood within it ; to the petals cleave 

The scent and hues of human clay. Above 
Yon mountain tops, what once were tears distil 
In fleecy rain, making the stieams whereof 

Men drink. Oh, cease, with weak, persistent will 
To storm the heights of nature. 'Tis enough 
That Hving, suffering, we must climb the hill. 

Make the plain ways of life less stern and rough : 
Build not cloud-castles on the inconstant air ; 
Nor strive in vain to cast the viperous slough 
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Of fate that clings around these limbs so fair. 
Kiss the rod rather ; learn to face the doom 
Which we with aU things that have beauty share. 

The world we breathe in is a chrysolite, 

No chance, no dreadful drift of dateless days 

May tarnish. Those long ages infinite 

Which wafted us over unfooted ways, 

When from dim whirling vapour sun and earth, 

And all the spheres that in their cycles blaze. 

Grew into being with a gradual birth. 

These shall endure, though all men 'neath the sod 

Turn a deaf ear alike to grief and mirth. 

We know not elsewhere any other God 
Than that which permeates the living whole. 
Alike in sentient clay and senseless clod. 

Gall it Power, Motion, Life, Creator, Soul. 
There is no name for force that over nerve 
And granite sweeps with absolute control. 

Compelling germs invisible and curve 
Of comet to the one resistless law, 
Wherefrom the noblest creature cannot swerve. 

Nay, nor the meanest. Overmastering awe 
Sublimes the sort of man that thinks and feels, 
When toward the source of life he never saw, 

With genuflection meek he trembling steals, 
Divining in the void a Yea and Nay, 
Godhood akin to Manhood, which reveaJs 

Beyond the night of death a dawn of day. 
Nor blame we man, if mid the weltering sea 
That rings him round with impotent dismay. 

He crowd those chasms of immensity 

With phantoms of his own trail thought, and cry 

To what seems loftiest in things low as he. 

It may be that we shall not surely die : 

It may be that the powers to whom we pray. 

Are waiting in the calm crystalline sky 

To breathe by death these clouds of life away. 
Yet were it wasteful, think you, in the span 
Of endless things, if what was once mute clay, 
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Should for some few years be a vocal man, 

Then turn to marticulate dust again ? 

Look up. 'Tis night. The ceaseless caravan 

Of stars innumerous across the plain 

Of heaven, we know not whence, we know not whither, 

In long continuous procession strain. 

Add glasses to your aching eyes, and wither 

The sense of seeing with perpetual toil : 

In those faint films a million globes together 

Stream onward ; deep by deep the skies recoil ; 
Aad all the unpeopled gulfs with suns are rife. 
Then ere your spirit falters, trim the oil 

In midnight lamps ; peruse the hidden strife 
One drop of water, like a mimic world. 
Constrains within its sphere ; the throbbing strife, 

The palpitating blood-beats. Life is hurled 
Hither and thither reckless on the tide 
Of Being : yet the basest worm encurled 

Within a tortured sinew hath not died 
Save by some dread immutable decree. 
Life's continuity no flaws divide, 

Nor lapse, nor languor. On the restless sea. 
Whereof our souls are waves a little while. 
There is no room for death : it cannot be. 

Here cease ; aspire no more ; seek not to pile 
Dust of delusion on your heart's despair. 
Faith, Instinct, Science, Hope, can but beguile 

Your ignorance with guesses light as air. 

It may be, is your limit. Life may be 

But Thought, your Thought, the terrible and fair, 

Clasping the universe inviolably ; 
And you, victorious in the overthrow 
Of aU that clogs and cramps mortality. 

May be as God. Him, knowing not, we know : 
Him from the blackness of our self's abyss 
We cry to, when the shadows round us grow. 

This hope is yours ; but ah, you know not this ! 
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NOTES ON THEISM 



It is possible for a man to be a theist in the etymological sense of 
that word, i.e, one who feels that the whole of his own and the 
world's interests are bound up with the idea of Theos — God — and 
yet not to acknowledge himself a theist in the sense given to the 
word by professed theists, such as the Rev. Mr. Voysey, who lifts 
his voice in England now. 

I am not prepared to predicate so much of God as they do ; nor 
do I think that we have arrived at that stage of knowledge in which 
a new definition, satisfying human needs and authoritative for 
human wills, can be given to the complex notion Deity. Unless 
the idea of God should ultimately be eliminated from the stock of 
human concepts, it must be remoulded to suit the changes which 
have taken place in our theory of the universe. The time is still 
far off before that can be effected ; and the process, if it is to lead 
to serious belief, must be a very gradual and instinctive act of 
assimilation carried on in the minds of multitudes and masses. 

Meanwhile professed theists seem to retain more of the theo- 
logical systems they are undermining than is justified by logic. 
They ought surely to abstain firom such ways of thought as find 
expression in phraseology like * God's purposes,' * God works out 
His gracious ends.' To attribute personality to God is to attribute 
something which has significance only in relation to man's pheno- 
menal existence. This does not prevent us from believing that 
mind and moral consciousness are somehow essential factors 
in the universe ; for this reason, that we find them present and 
paramount in man — i,e. in the only portion of the universe we 
are really acquainted with. But we are not hereby pledged to 
the corollary that God must be a Person, a righteoua Judge, 
a lovi/ng Buler, a Father, The words I have italicised cease 
to be significant when we pass in imagination beyond the range of 
human relationship. 

Theism, like Unitarianism, is a necessary phase in the process of 
disintegration, which must be gone through before the new process 
of assimilation and integration can commence. It is our duty to 
regard with deep interest and respect all attempts to base religion 
upon sounder foundations, aU schemes for facilitating the transition 
from mythological Christianity without loss of religious fervour, all 
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efforts to accommodate the sanctities of religious reverence with the 
earnestness of scientific seeking after truth, all heartfelt endeavours 
to worship God, * not on this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem/ but 
literally ' in spirit and in truth.' 

II 

What sensible man can doubt that we must, for the present, at 
all events, acquiesce in suspension of judgment with regard to the 
nature of the Supreme Being ? 

Let us remember that all attempts to present God to the 
imaginative reason have been, are, and will ever be nothing better 
than symbols of an unknown, unknowable power. This will render 
the exercise of patience, now demanded from us as the proof of faith, 
more easy. What we are called upon to do, is to get on as well as 
we can through life and in death, not indeed without faith, but 
without the definite symbolic forms which made faith comfortable 
to our fore&thers. 

The revolution in all our conceptions of the world which has 
been performed during the last three centuries is so tremendous, that 
no dogmatic theology of any sort can gain a hold upon our minds. 
At this stage, it is surely enough if, having displaced the old con- 
ception of an extra-mxmdane Creator, who governed a universe 
which had man for its centre, we have not thereby abandoned 
the belief in God. Quia Deus incertum ; eat Deua, Let us, in 
reverence and humility, retain our religious attitude. Let us, so 
far as we are able, refer our aspirations to God, as the only Life, 
the only Love, the only Law, the ground of all Eeality, the source 
of all Being. So long as we do this, we keep alive the sacred 
flame in Vesta's temple of the human heart, and march in the 
procession of saints, martyrs, and confessors. What must of 
necessity remain at present blank and abstract in our idea of God 
may possibly again be filled up and rendered concrete when the 
human mind is prepared for a new synthesis of faith and science. 
That, in its turn, will have to be decomposed like elder, simpler 
syntheses; and so forth perpetually, until the inevitable day of 
Qotter-Dcimmerung, the day of dying for our planet, comes. 
Meanwhile for man, through all these transformations of the 
religious idea, abides one motto fixed : tovs C^vtqs e^ dpav, * while 
living do thy duty.' * 

' These words were written before the publication of Darwin's Life, 
vol. i. p. 307. See p. 399, above. 
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in 



What constitutes a theist in this age is that a man should be 
prepared to render up himself in faith and submission to God — that 
is, to the order of the world, however little he may hope to under- 
stand it, and whatever his lot in it may have to be. Different ages, 
involving different states of knowledge and different experiences of 
human life, are forced to regard the one all-being, all-sustaining 
inscrutable God in divers ways. David did not invent his God, 
nor Sophocles his, nor St. Paul his, nor Gleanthes his, nor Marcus 
Aurelius his, nor Mahomet his. No ; God was found by these men, 
revealed to these men, thus and thus and thus. Yet some discoveries, 
some revelations of God, are more consistent with the contemporary 
possibilities of Theism than others. It is easier for us to cry with 
David : * O put thy trust in God ; for I will yet give Him thanks, 
who is the help of my countenance and my God 1 ' It is easier for 
us to say with Sophocles : * Oh, that my lot may lead me in the path 
of holy innocence of word and deed, the path which august laws 
ordain, laws that in the highest empyrean had their birth, of which 
Heaven is the father alone, neither did the race of mortal men beget 
them, nor shall oblivion ever put them to sleep. The power of God 
is mighty in them, and groweth not old.* ^ It is easier for us to 
pray with Gleanthes : * Lead thou me, God, and thou Law, the 
daughter of God, whithersoever I am by you appointed to go ; for I 
will follow unreluctant ; or should I refuse through sin or cowardice 
upgrown in me, none the less shall I follow.' It is easier to exclaim 
with Marcus Aurelius : * Everything harmonises with me which is 
harmony to thee, Universe I Nothing for me is too early nor too 
late which is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit to me which 
thy seasons bring, O Nature I from thee are all things, in thee are 
all things, to thee all things return. The poet says, ** Dear city of 
Cecrops " ; and wilt not thou say, " Dear city of God " ? ' ^ j^ jg 
easier, I repeat, to think and feel with these men than to cast our all 
of faith upon the die thrown by St. Paul : * If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain.' It is not true that we are ' of all men 
most miserable,' even though Christ be not risen, even though we 
shall not rise. Utterances like this of St. Paul, however serviceable 
they may have been in a past age, lead mankind awry now 
from the more virile religion, the purer, the deeper, the more 

> Translated by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
^ Translated by Dr. George Long. 
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indestmotible, which bids men trust in God even though he slay 
them, body and soul. 

IV 

'Vain, shallow, and unthinking optimist I Inconclusive agnostic ! 
You reject St. Paul's theism. Well, but how will the theism of 
your chosen prophets sound the bottomless abysses shown to us by 
modem science ? They knew nothing of those immeasurable gulfs 
and distances, that time, that space, those imhomely haunts of 
human thought with nothing human in them — of all such things 
they knew nothing at all, your David, Sophocles, Cleanthes, Marcus 
Aurelius. You, who have the insight granted by three centuries of 
exploration, how is your theism going to deal with the incalculable 
SBons of the cosmic origins — inanimate chaos, slowly stirring into 
fiery strife of gaseous vortices and clashing atoms — the tardy 
concentration of sidereal systems, in furious combustion first, then 
cooling to white-fiimace glow, then building solid planets with 
their crust of rock and spilth of water, half-dead themselves, but 
heated by fire belched from the living sun ; the long, stem struggle 
for existence among things which breathe upon our tiny globe ; 
the procession of species evolved by laws of which they were 
unconscious, doomed successively to supersede and to exterminate 
the weaker? How will your theism square with this? Next, 
how will any theism, yours or your prophets*, or St. Paul's, or 
Mahomet's, or Buddha's, adapt itself to the facts of human 
experience — to the omnipresence of evil and disease, to the dreadful 
lives lived by the majority of men since men appeared upon this 
planet, to the anguished misery of captives and convicts, to the 
clash between natural appetite and social law, to the morbid 
torments of moral madness and slow-fretting physical cancers, to 
the unutterable lusts and cruelties and loathsomeness of your own 
heart, to the dumb, blind, ignorant agonies of dread and longing 
and self-accusation and hopeless helplessness with which you 
labour in the dark night-watches, before which you quail in the 
presence of cold, implacable nature-forces? • How will your theism 
adapt itself to this ? Is it not ridiculous for you to prate of God ? 
Nay, the superior personalities, whom you imagine to exist, scale 
over scale, ascending immeasurably far above you in the hierarchy 
of life, are they not also under the same doom as you, creatures 
of the same relentless law, enveloped in the same impermeable 
gloom of ignorance and fatUe yearning ? ' 

I have often listened to this voice, and said not a word. There 
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is no answer. But the soul is illogical, indomitable, unconquerable, 
haughtily affironting fate, knowing itself to be the last and best 
thing knowable by men, in spite of all these desolating, dread- 
inspiring, freezing, heart-breaking billows of the infinite which 
surge around its rock in darkness. Poor, illogical, indomitable 
soul of man I She cries to God in the world-storm, yields to God, 
drowns in God, finds no other God than this. 

KaXc? 8' &Ko6ovTa5 otH^v 
'Ev fi4<r(i^ 8v(nra\€t r€ Hipa, 

* Nay, but the soul cries to those who listen not, caught in the 
clutches of whirlpools with which it were too vain to wrestle. 
Who hath heard God speak ? To whom hath God responded ? * 
Perchance that is the fact. Perchance none listens. Perchance 
the whirlpools will close over us and suck us down. If there is a 
God, we shall not cry in vain. If there is none, the struggle of 
life shall not last through all eternity. Self, agonised and tortured 
as it is, must now repose on this alternative. 



THE CRITERION OF ART 

In works of art, only what is in a true sense human will be found 
finally good and permanent. It must be agreeable to the normal 
perceptions of himian beings who are capable of understanding and 
appreciating art. The test of excellence must be a common sense 
or agreement of opinion between normal men and women gifted 
with alcrdrja-is or sensuous perception. 

It may, parenthetically, be remarked that all perception is 
sensuous. We cannot perceive the truth that two and two make 
four without acquiring experience of duality through one or other 
of the senses. We cannot grasp the meaning of language without 
the help of hearing, of eyesight, of sense of touch. By far the 
larger number of our expressions for mental or aesthetic qualities, 
as taste, goUtf gusto, GeschmacTc, fladr, fiuto, tact, sensibility, 
comprehension, are transferred from the region of the senses and 
used metaphorically. 

The common perception of normal men and women, who are 
not insensible to beauty, not impervious to ideas, will ultimately 
decide the question whether any work of art is first rate, second 
rate, or worthless. 
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This common perception is not the sense of the majority at any 
moment. Contemporaries are notoriously inadequate to judge with 
accuracy. It was only a small minority who appreciated Shelley 
and Keats in their lifetime. 

It is not even the sense of the whole world at any given epoch. 
For instance, we are now sure that Gothic architecture possesses 
eminent qualities; and in the fourteenth century no other style was 
considered beautiful. But Palladio and Wren, with the consent of all 
cultivated persons in Europe, judged it barbarous. What is there 
in conunon between L. B. Alberti and Pugin on the subject of 
pointed architecture ? 

Each individual has but a limited perceptive faculty, and this is 
stiU further limited by the prevalent state of the age in which he 
lives. 

It follows that a final verdict regarding works of art can only 
be arrived at very slowly, and after considerable variations of 
opinion among those even who are the best qualified to judge. 
The consensus regarding Homer, Pheidias, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, now amounts to certainty. The agreement about a poet like 
D. G. Bossetti has not reached that point. A man who utters 
authoritative opinions for or against Bossetti carries the weight 
only of his own perception, backed up in either case by the per- 
ceptions of a limited number of men who feel like him. In the 
long-run, Bossetti will be definitely placed by the accumulation of 
such perceptions. 

The greatest art communicates the greatest amount of satisfac- 
tion to the greatest number of normal human beings through the 
greatest length of time. Inferior art, the art of a Merino in poetry 
or of a Bernini in sculpture, may enjoy temporary applause. But 
even during the furore it creates, men of pure and trained percep- 
tion will recognise its inferiority to the art of Ariosto and Michel 
Angelo. Art of first-rate quality may never win more than limited 
applause, because it appeals to highly speciaUsed perceptions ; but 
it is sure, in the lapse of ages, to win * fit audience, though few.' 
Popularity implies the adaptation of the work to aggregate per- 
ceptions. Beally corrupt art is only adapted to corrupt perceptions, 
and in a corrupt age it may be popular. It cannot maintain this 
popularity, for the final court of appeal is the Areopagus of 
sound and normal human beings. These will unanimously reject 
Merino and accept Shakespeare. They may differ about Bossetti ; 
yet it is much to have obtained a minority of votes from the 
Areopagus. 
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I will conclnde with a simile. The final verdict about works of 
art and men of genius may be compared to one of those composite 
photographs (devised by Mr. Francis Galton ^) which are obtained 
by the superposition, one above the other, of many negatives taken 
from different individuals. Each separate face has left its filmy 
impress on the composite photograph; and all the faces have 
contributed to form a type — the type of a criminal, the type of a 
consumptive person, the type of a certain family. Blurred in some 
of its outlines and details as the ultimate result may be, such a 
composite photograph has an unmistakable generic individuality, 
which is even more instructive, even more convincing for the 
student of criminal, consumptive subject, specific family, than the 
mere aggregate of single photographs which compose it. It yields, 
not the person, but the type. Even so the final verdict of criticism 
is the total result of countless personal judgments, superimposed, 
the one above the other, coalescing in their points of agreement, 
shading off into blurred outlines at points of disagreement, but 
combining to produce a type which is an image of fundamental 
truth. 



NOTE ON 'REALISM AND IDEALISM' 



The inevitable infusion of a subjective element into every attempt 
made by men to reproduce nature, on which I have insisted with 
reference to figurative art, may be still further illustrated. It 
appears in all reports made by credible witnesses of events which 
have been noticed by them. A precisely identical account cannot 
be expected by ten witnesses of the same occurrence, though each 
has been anxious to relate the literal truth. Furthermore, it is 
impossible to obtain exactly similar reports of such reports from 
every ten veracious persons who have heard one or more of them 
from the lips of original witnesses. Thus the element of sub- 
jectivity in the primary reports is multiplied in the secondary 
accounts transmitted of the fact. When there exists a strong sub- 
jective prepossession on the part of the witness, then the event 
becomes spontaneously idealised in a definite direction. The con- 
currence of several such subjective prepossessions, colouring the 

^ ' Inguiriea into Hunum Faculty,^ p. 840. 
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report of an event which is extremely interesting to all the 
witnesses oonoemed, results in an ideal which comes to be accepted 
for the literal fact. 

This is perhaps the proper explanation of miraculous occurrences 
attested by fairly good evidence. The genesis of those potent ideals 
which give force to religions may, in like manner, be referred to 
subjective faculties exercised by many witnesses in sympathy. 
We find it difficult, for example, to interpret the Gospels without 
postulating the existence of an historical Christ. But given that 
basis of reality, the large element of idealism in the Gospels can 
be comprehended by this hypothesis of subjective intervention 
without ascribing mala fides to the witnesses. In the redaction of 
several parallel reports to one coherent narrative, the subjective 
element was not eliminated, but intensified and harmonised upon 
certain lines. The ideal which formed a factor in each separate 
report obtained substantiality. In this way four main ideal 
portraits of Christ were produced, which have been subsequently 
elaborated into one highly idealised conception by the slow con- 
tinuous process of centuries. 

II 

Another instance might be chosen from a different region. 
History has been contemptuously called the chronicle of lies and 
illusions. In so far as this is true, it results from the impossibility 
of seeing facts except through our own senses and the reports of 
other persons. The data of history arrive to us coloured by sub- 
jectivity ; and the historian, eager as he may be to eliminate the 
truth, judges the material he has to deal with through the medium 
of his personal impressibility. Thus a contemporary history, like 
Eanglake*s * Crimean War,' cannot be written without bias. The 
greater the art-work, the more energetic the attempt to realise, the 
keener the effort to extract fact firom inferences and statistics, the 
more imaginative and idealistic will the product be. In this way 
we are led to the conclusion that the past can never be known to 
us except in its broadest, simplest outlines. The crossing, blend- 
ing, interminglement, and quasi-chemical combination of divers 
subjectivities which any chapter of history implies, render the 
attempt to reach pure truth impossible. Yet we must not, there- 
fore, on this account, despair of history. Persistent endeavour in 
the direction of reality, in the sublimation and elimination of 
subjective elements, brings us to a residuum which has at least its 
own generic authenticity. 
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III 



In other departments of literature, notably in romance and 
fiction, the same principles hold good. We have heard much 
lately of realistic novels. ,^But even Zola, with his notebook and 
his catalogues of objects, is compelled to idealise, because he cannot 
seize reahty except as a mode of his own sensuous and mental 
being. There are as many ways of perceiving and conceiving fact 
as there are individuals. A novel cannot be the exact representa- 
tion of reality, because it must be the representation of what some 
human being finds in reality. ^ This has been tersely and vigorously 
put by M. Guy de Maupassant in the preface to his ' Pierre et 
Jean.* * ^ * How childish, moreover,' he exclaims, * to believe in 
reality, since we each carry our own in our thought and in our 
organs I Our eyes, our ears, our sense of smell, of taste, differing 
from one person to another, create as many truths as there are 
men upon earth. And our minds, taking instruction from these 
organs, so diversely impressed, understand, analyse, judge, as if 
each of us belonged to a different race. Each one of us, therefore, 
forms for himself an illusion of the world; and the writer has 
no other mission than to reproduce fedthfully this illusion, with 
all the contrivances of art that he has learned and has at his 
command.* ' 

In the main, this doctrine carries conviction. Yet M. de 
Maupassant must be taken to task for one or two exaggerated 
statements. ' It is not childish to believe in reality because the 
individual cannot perceive it or reproduce it without the admixture 
of his subjectivity. It is not true that there are as many truths as 
there are men upon the earth ; else the delusions of maniacs, who 
mistake a wreath of yellow paper for a crown of gold, or a dirty 
cotton gown for the bridal robe of a daughter of Zion, would be 
truths ; else colour-blindness would rank on equal terms with com- 
plete vision. Nor conversely is it true that the conceptions which 
we each of us form of the world are merely illusions. The fact is, 
that we do believe in reality, although we admit our inability to 
seize it or express it except in terms of our own thought and senses. 
The fact is, that we are capable of distinguishing normal from 
abnormal impressions of reality, and that only the former have 
any lasting value for us. The fact is, that while we recognise a 

* I quote from Mr. Henry James's translation, Fortmgktly Bemew, 
March, 1888, p. 866. 
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certain element of inadequacy, a certain admixture of illusion, in 
all subjective perceptions and in all subjective renderings of reality, 
we are well aware that some are nearer to the truth tiian others. ' 
Dante's and Shakespeare's, Eaphael's and Pheidias's impressions 
of reality, though tinctured with subjective colours, appeal to our 
sense of truth more forcibly than Marino's and Cyril Tourneur's, 
than Fuseli's and Bernini's. If it were not so, criticism would be 
impossible, and humanity would have to renounce its claim to 
common sense. The pursuit of knowledge, even of such relative 
knowledge as mankind can hope for, would have to be abandoned 
as absurd. We should not be able to communicate with one 
another in the expectation of being understood. We should be 
precluded from legislating for the common benefit of society. The 
human race would be reduced to an aggregation of isolated world- 
making monads. 

Truth lies in the avoidance of paradoxical extremes. Full 
recognition of the play of subjectivity in individuals must not 
blind us to the fact that, over and above and independent of this 
subjectivity, we are conscious of a standard relation to reality, by 
reference to which we are enabled to form judgments. The race 
is larger than the individuals which compose it ; and constant 
appeal must be made to the common from the personal 
perception. 

This being the case, criticism finds, when it surveys the several 
products of any marked historical epoch, that they present more 
notes of similarity than of difference. The notes of difference 
belong to individual artists ; the notes of similarity belong to the 
period which produced them, and the tribe from which they sprang. 
Having ascertained the specific note belonging to a particular epoch, 
criticism compares this with the note of other equally differentiated 
epochs. At this point the generic note emerges, that which con- 
stitutes humanity at large. From such studies, whereby a standard 
has been gained, criticism returns to the consideration of species 
and particulars. The specific falls into its place of relation to the 
generic, and the individual is inspected as subordinated to the 
species which he helps to integrate. 

Subjectivity holds sway throughout the process. The particular 
sees reality through the spectacles of self. The species sees it 
through spectacles of race and period. Mankind sees it through 
spectacles of generic human properties. Neither particular, nor 
species, nor yet genus eliminates the subjective element or repro- 

B B 
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duces reality. Tratismutation into human stuff or idealisation is 
the condition uhder winch liiah works. 



NOTE ON *THE MODEL' 

The female form has less variety than the male. It cannot 
symbolise so many modes of vigorous existence. There are several 
positions which it cannot assume with grace — as in the act of 
running, the spreading abroad of the limbs^ and wherever the belly 
and pelvis are extended by physical e£Fort. Raphael, in his drawing 
of Boxana visited by Alexftnder, and in his fresco of Venus rising 
in her car, upon the Famesina ceiling, adopted graceless female 
attitudes. No Greek artist, so far as I remember, fell into this 
fault of showing how the female figure sprawls. The Greeks took 
pains to drape or partially drape women in their statues ; or when 
they modelled the nude, they selected attitudes of self -restrained 
repose or of marked sexual suggestiveness — attitude of self-restraint 
in the Venus de' Medici, attitude of sexual suggestiveness in the 
Venus Accrotipie. 

If we divest ourselves of sexual associations, we shall recognise 
that the male is more ready-made in plastic quality to the artist's 
hand, more capable of varied posturing, nrore representative of 
human energies and activities. It requires less management in 
order to bring out its qualities and tone down its defects. 

On the other side, the female presents finer suavities of contour, 
higher elements of voluptuousness. There are numerous modes of 
emotion — all the tender, imploring, shnnking, languishing, seductive, 
yielding, timid, wavering modes — ^which the female expresses, and 
which are inappropriate to the male. 

The activity of the male, the passivity of the female, are seen in 
their re^ective physical types. The male is classical, the female 
romantic. The male is sculpturesque, the female musical. 

Thus it is chiefly when the body is used as an index of human 
activity, vigorous capacity, ebullient passion, soUd strength, that the 
male predominates in art. Organically, as an instrument of action, 
it is far more potent and more varied in resources. 

But when we use the body as the index of human susceptibilities, 
sensibihties, allurements, in this less active and less intellectual 
region the female asserts predominance* 
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Michel Angelo treated the femalie nude (especially in his Night 
and Dawii at San Lorenzo) in the male key ; and obtained €rome 
noticeable tragic effects there&om. 

Praxiteles treated the male nude (especially in his Apollo 
Sauroktonos and the Neapolitan torso of Bacchus) in the female 
key, and obtained some noticeable sensuous effects therefrom. 

Artists of a (i.) distinctly intellectual order, like Michel Angelo 
and Signorelli, use the male nude for decorative purposes — roof of 
Sistine Chapel, arabesques at Orvieto. Artists of a (ii.) sensual 
type, like Oorreggio, use either the hermaphroditic male for 
decorative purposes (Parma cupolas) or the female ; as indeed do 
all decorators of theatres, baths, places of enjoyment built for 
men. The first class of artists appeal to a sublime and abstract 
sense of form ; the second, to natural instincts. 

Draughtsmen like Bartolozzi have treated the male and female 
nude together in a mixed key, sacrificing the essential qualities of 
each, not to an animal desire, but to a flaccid sentiment, which 
marks the decadence of art. This is not the case with antique 
hermaphroditic statues. These consciously confuse the male and 
female keys, employing a Mixo-Lydian mood, for purposes of 
undisguised voluptuousness. 

The coloinrist gets silvery tones from the female, tawny tones 
from the male ; smooth surfaces and soft chiaroscuro fromthe 
female, abrupt lights and shades with angular modelling of surface 
from the male. 

He does best who utilises these sexual differences by properly 
accentuating the contrasts of male and female. But a Guido 
may give us a middle region for the male, which is the region 
of adolescence. See his Samson at Bologna. Praxiteles again 
may do the like. See his Hermes at Olympia, where adolescence, 
not hermaphroditism, is suggested. To go beyond this in 
attributing female qualities of tone and surface to the male is 
hazardous, though it is sometimes very effective, as, for instance, 
in Bazzi^B St. Sebastian. 



PRIORITY OP THOUGHT TO LANGUAGE 

It is a pernicious delusion to suppose that language creates 
thought more than thought creates language. The contrary is 
true. This may be exemplified from the Platonic philosophy. 

E B 2 
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Plato saw that in language there were both good and goodness ^ 
particular and abstract quality of good. He rightly inferred an 
idea corresponding to the abstract, and recognised goodmsaa as a 
thought expressed by language. Upon this perception he founded 
his theory of ideas. What is weak in that theory is the extension 
of abstreict thought expressed in language to thoughts which have 
no abstract equivalents in language. He saw there was an idea ot 
goodness as apart from good ; so he said there was an idea of 
horseness as apart from horse. Here, instead of language creating 
thought, thought seeks to create a language not in use' among 
men. That is an extreme instance. But it might amply be 
shown that thought, in all its complex stages, forces language in 
order to obtain expression. The phraseology of metaphysics, from 
Aristotle downwards, abounds in examples of the concrete being 
warped to serve the abstract. After asserting this, I do not deny 
the reflex action of language upon thought, the fettering of thought 
by language which has once been fixed, and very often badly fixed, 
to adumbrate some stage of painfully emergent thought. Meta- 
phorical expressions of all sorts, indicating the shifts of thought to 
find utterance, are instances. But these confirm the view that 
thought is prior to language. 



COLOUR-SENSE AND LANGUAGE 

The sense of colour cannot be judged by colour-nomenclature. 

People, in a primitive state of society, may be acutely sensitive 
to colours, as indeed they have aU their senses in fine working order, 
and yet may have no names to denote the shades of hue. 

This is due mainly to the fact that colours are not connected 
with utility. The brain is lazy, and only coins words which are 
necessary. It can dispense with a wide vocabulary for pigments, 
since these involve no grave concerns of life or business. 

Suppose the currency were established, not on varying weights 
of precious metals, but on varying tints of red, blue, yellow ; then 
we should soon find a nomenclature springing up to denote the 
finest gradations of those colours. 

That is not the case. In the early stages of civilisation, colour 
involves neither affairs of life and death, nor afOedrs of property. 
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Langnage, therefore, leaves it alone, at least such language as enters 
into literature. 

Xenophanes desorihes the rainbow by the simplest generic 
words : 

But while this scientific man was so describing it, practical 
workmen were weaving all the colours of the rainbow into 
Athene's peplus. Those workmen must have known how to ask 
for dyes at the colourman's. Perhaps they used phrases like 
Venetian red, chrome yellow, verditer, ipinards vomds, cad/mvum, 
bu/mt aiemia, vandyJce brown, merda d'oca, umbers peacock blue ; 
phrases, that is to say, which even now scarcely show their heads 
in literature. 

Persian poetry affords a parallel instance. It deals with colour 
broadly, by generalities, by salient tones arresting simple attention. 
Yet Persian carpets exhibit the finest blending of the most subtly 
matched and graduated tints. And the older these carpets are, the 
more are they prized for their exquisite solution of problems in the 
art of colour. 

With the advance of civilisation to the point which we have 
reached, the nomenclature of colours becomes more rich, but 
always, as ifc were, by haphazard. We talk of pinlc, lilac, mauve, 
magenta, lem^on, fa/von, dove, peacock, gris de perle, always using 
metaphors from natural objects, or the mere lingo of commerce. 
And even these words to express tints of colour are employed with 
diffidence in literature, although literature has grown reckless in 
its exercise of means for appealing through language to the intellect 
and summoning up pictures for the mental eye. 

We are at a different point with regard to colour from that 
which primitive peoples occupied. The art of painting, critically 
examined and reflected on, has forced us to distinguish hues. 
Widely extended commerce in articles of dress and furniture has 
made its language current. Literature has passed into a descriptive 
and pictorial stage. Science has drawn attention to the value, 
which colours possess for the discrimination of substances and the 
analysis of tissues. Lastly, we have discovered that our lives and 
deaths depend on colour-blindness, through the employment of 
coloured lights as railway signals. 

It would be little short of miraculous if, xmder these influences, 
the susceptibility to tints of colours, and the corresponding nomen- 
clature to denote them, were not largely augmented. 
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Our experience, however, must not make us draw a wrong con- 
clusion from the poverty of language to express colour in earlier 
ages of civilisation. As it is, we have no proper nomenclature — 
only such as we pick up from commerce and the colour-men. The 
shifts we submit to in order to communicate sensations of colour 
ought rather to teach us that in the Homeric or other early ages 
colours were fully appreciated by the senses, but had not found 
their analogues in language. 
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